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A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS. 


Adopted in the St. Louis High Schools, and in numerous Schools and Academies in the West, 
South and East. 


RHETORICAL METHOD: 


A Concise Treatment of the Topics belonging to Rhetoric and Composition. 
Prepared for Use in Schools and Academies, 


By HENRY W. JAMESON, B.A., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


This book is Sovtoont for classes that have — the usual school course in English Gram- 
nae Aaeens also for the Freshman Class in Celleges, as an introduction to the higher treat- 
npon Rhetoric. 

The treatment is clear and systematic, and numerous exercises in sentence-building have been 
introduced, in order to aid pupils in reducing theory to practice. Such a book has been in gene- 
ral request, and will do much to assist in organizing the Rhetorical work in our schools and col- 
1 , and its use will result in thorough and expeditious work. It has given universal satisfaction 
wherever used. 


WHAT SOME OF OUR PROMINENT EDUCATORS SAY OF IT. 


YaLx Couuece, July 30, 1879. Orricz oF Sup’t or PuBiic ScHo: Ls, 

My Dear Sir:—I have examined your ‘‘Rhe- St. Louis, August 8, 1879. 
torical Method’’ with { pleasure. It isa} Dusan Str:—I have examined with great inter- 
work that teachers will find, on trial,exceeding- | est your new book on ‘‘ Rhetorical Method,’’and 
ly convenient and useful. It contains in brief t! am very happy to state that I find that you have 
essenti ot Rhetoric, very clearly exp brought together into a small book jast the most 
and so arranged that the teacher has unlimited important matters for the instruction of pupils 
room for illustration and expansion of the text.| of High Schools and Academies in the art of 
It 18 really surprising how much you have been | English composition and the elementary princi- 
able to put into these one hun pages, and [| ples of literary criticism. You have shown ex- 
heartily congratulate you on your success. cellent taste, and a fine sense of* what the teacher 

v truly yours, CYRUS NORTHROP, needs for a practical hand-book in the school. 

Prof of Rhee. and Eng. Lit. in Yale College. Mf truly yeurs, WM. T. HARRIS. 
Mr. Henry W. Jameson, St. Louis, Mo. H JAMESON, EsqQ., St. Louis, Mo. 


a 
NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


A Short History of German Literature, 
By PROF. J. H. HOSMER, Ph.D. 


This work deserves all the lavish praise it has received. It isnot only the single readable, con- 
nected account of German Literature yet published, butit is a most inspiring bock. It whets the 
appetite rather than satisfies it. Although written for the general reader, it has been found admt- 
rably adapted to use in our colleges, and is used as a text-' We make special rates for intro- 


duction. 
. WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 

‘tA splendid book—a wonderful book. When; ‘‘The authorhas abundant reasons to be proud 
I saw what it was, I stopped work and read por- | of his work—a veritable literary feast. I: is 
tions of it aloud, and we were all stirred to the | bound to conquer for itself a large circle uf read- 
depths. I certainly shall commend the book to | ers, and give a mighty impuise to the study of 
my young men,’’—President Chumberlain, of | German literature in America. Every college 
Bowdoin College (ex-Governor of Maine). student oy —_ 6 — ent, = 

**A4 greatsuccess. The volume is as attractive | Much -’’—Prof. mus Anderson, Uni- 
as it is mnetenainee. It is a thoroughly scholarly | Versity of Wisconsin. 
work, full-freighted with materials of solid| ‘‘The work is by far the best of its kind.’’— 
worth, yet it has the vivacity of a playful essay | National Quarterly Review. 
or a familiar story. It is weighty, yet hegre ‘*A valuable, and in many respects, anrivalled 


heavy. I rejoice in the success of the aed dium of —Christi 
Prof A. P. Peabody, Harvard University. fedex, Aliana Soren literature. ’’—Christian 


‘*T have been exceedingly interested in many ‘*Should be in every library, and have a place 
of the chapters. It appears to me he has given | beside Taine and Van Laun.’’—Keligious Her- 
to young students of German literature, in a | ald, Richmond, Va. . 
clear and graphic manner, what they would most **The book creates an epoch in German studies 
need to know in the beginning of their studies. |—a pieturesque honest story His historical 
while mature German students muy learn much | pictures are full of vividness and piqnancy.’’— 
from his pape { shall heartily commend the | Boston Daily Advertiser. 
volume as | have opportunity .’’—Prof. Thomas; ‘‘The best history of German literature yet 
P. Field, Amherst College. written in English.’’—Chicago Alliance 


Price, $2.00. We will send it to educators for examination with view to introduction, for $1.50. 


Standard Books. 
HMarris’s Method of the Stndy of Social Science. By Dr. Wm. T. Hannis. Pam- 
phiet. Price, 25 cents. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Art. Translated, with introductory Essay, by WM. M. Bryant. 
vo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. To the stadent of Art History this work will 0} great value. 
To the student of the Religions of the World it will prove an aid in tracing the growth of re'i- 
us eonceptions. To the student of Civilization 1t will exhibit and illustrate the workings ot 

fundamental law of human Da, ress. Dr. 

best work in English on Aésthetics.”’’ 

Morgan’s Tepical Shakes; riana. A Collectionof English Shakespeariana, Arran 
under Headings to facilitate 
Morcan. The topics used for classification are A pho: 


ography, Botany, U . 
Concordance, &c. Price, $2.00. 
ies. Translated by Anna C Brackett. Price, $1.50. 
NEW PLAYS FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
‘Romeo and aunecs. Fourth edition. Price, 50 cents. 


Easy? 
Me Tdnesix. Price, % cen 














Wm. T. Harris saysof it: ‘‘It forms by far the 


ged 

ference to Special Subjects of Investigation. By Horace H. 
rism, Art, Authorship. Beauties, Bibli-| 500 mm one town, another J52 in 36 days, another 
75 in 18 days, another 11 in one day, another 10 


logy, Lommentators, Cemparison with Foreign Authors 
: a i | ina few ag Manet are having grand suc- 
a 


500 PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


In Arithmetic, neatly and plainly printed on 
card-board, uniform in size, and so arranged 
that those of the same kindare of the samecolor. 
‘The 

For reyiews, examinations, and stirring up in- 
terest in school work. With key, in neat box, 
$1.00 per set, post-paid. A.C. MASON, 
13-3 Jacksonville, Illinois. 





Just Published. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McGUF- 
FEY’S READERS is sufficient evidence of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be.enumerated: 

1. Adaptation to modern methods of teaching 
reading. 

2. Introduction of the most familiar system ot 
diacritical marks. 

8. Carefully engraved script lessons are intro- 
duced. 

4. The gradation of the series has been care- 
fully adjusted;to meet. the requirements of the 
echools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the 
amount of matter in the series. 

6. Many new lessons substituted for those for- 
merly used. 

7. Illustrations increased to double the num- 
berin former editions: all are new, and were 
drawn and engraved expressly for this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. y 





Prices of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Exc. Sample Copy 
and Introduc 
$.12 


First Reader................ $.10 

second Reader. . d Z 
Chird Reader .. -2 30 
Fourth Reader. . -% 85 
Fifth Reader............... 40 55 





‘*MeGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,’’ as here- 
tofore published, will be continued in publica- 
tion. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 4sents Wanted 


$5 to $lz5a MONTH. 
Law and Forms. For Business Men, Far- 


HOW TO BE ™«":, Mechanics, Work- 


ingmen, Property ‘)wn- 
YOUR OWN ene Tecantretary body 
A Selling fast Low price. 


* Great success. Onesold 


book that every man wants. 


like it. roulars and 


terms. 
P.W ZIEGLER &CO. 


in Three Acts. Translated and adapted from the German of} 1999 arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa.;4 N. Sixth 
ing, Cim- 
il. 


Seenet, St Louis, Mo.; O. F. Build 











ts. 
!‘Hamiet Revamped.” A Tray without a Pun. By the authorof ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ t 
ai. 30 ES blishers = 


Price, 50 cents. NES & CO., Pu , St. Leuis, Mo, 


cess, 
Saves its r ten times itscost. No other 
dend for ci 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English ‘Grammars. 
EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars. 
Used in the Best School. 





The excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very 
generally admitted, and, notwithstanding the 
multitude of school grammars which have come 
in competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor, and are largely in use 
throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are simple, concise, 
philosophical and accurate, and are illustrated 
with clearness and force. 

Ata regular meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, hold Nov. 5th, 
1879, Brown’s Series of English Grammar were 
adopted as text-books for use in the city schools. 





BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 


Over 1,000 pages, Royal 8vo, $6 25. 
The ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars’’ is an 
invaluable book of reierence, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher 
can afford to pe withont it. 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY 
New Edition, Just Published. 


Thoroughly scientific in its modes of present- 
ation, and up to the present state of the science, 
it is yet so conden that the learner is net «is- 
— when it is put into his hands The 
mo+t important facts and principles of modern 
chemistry are arranged in a plam but precise 
and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth E tition Revixed and Enlarged  I!lustra- 
ted by Four Colored Plates and Eight Hundred 
and Forty-four Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatice on physics ex- 

erimental and applied, that has apjearec in the 
English language. It is so written that any one 
possessing a knowledge of elementary mathe- 
mutics will be able to re-d it withease It is 
profusely and elegantly illustrated, particularly 
on those parts pertaining to modern Instruments 
of research he most attractive fea'ure of the 
book, which shows itself in the discussien of 
every subject, is the fact that it is written up to 
the times, and it will furni<h many teachers anit 
students with * fresh fuod’’ which they could 
aa ap tga —_ a - ~n expense. 

sed as the text-' the prin colleges 
in the United states. 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 


A concise, handy text-book of One Hundred 
and Seventy-five pages, for beginners in Physi- 
ology. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 

Address, WILLIAM WOOD 4CO., 





Oo 
1, O.; 180 E. Adams Street, Chicago, 


18-3 


18 97 Great Jones Street, N. ¥, 





ee 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


OF YALE COLLEGE, 


Caonrses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civiband in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
Botany, Zoclogy, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 


ture, 


English, Fren< 
omy, History, 


ch, and German, Political Econ- 
etc 


For programme, aldress Prof.Gro J. oneayngg 





, win 
Executive Officer, New tlayen, Conn: x3 12- jimi Tan - 
oe . ORs 2 ° we °9 
PROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 612 Cheznut Street, St. Lonis. 
D (i549 to 1877). - W. Hart, A. as Prin- | — it 
cipal. Classes small; ins traction very thorough 7 
and individual, Mathematies, Classics, and D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
business E nglish, as each seuelar selects. (i PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
you have friends in Brooklyn, ear them this 


journal 1-7 Bde i 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Washingt :« n 1 University, ST. LOUIS, 


Courses OF STUDY: 


© ourse Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r 
Chemist. 

Eng’r of Mines. 
Architect, 
Bachelor of 


I 
It, 
lik. 7 «e “ 
1V t« te 
Vi. es ; 
lesophy. 


‘ “e 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
Great attention ir 


and laboratories of all kinds. 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 16-9 lo Cc. M. WOODWARD, 


Dean. 


Y NIVERSITY OF RE BRASKA, Lin- 


) coln, Edmund B. Fairiield, 8. +» LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. xe charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen ’rofessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. 
logue, 11-8 12-7 


CENTRAL SCHOOT. AGENCY. 
w.s. & S. 
Street, Louis, Mo 
1. Introduces Teac she ars to U niversities, 
of all grades, and Families. 
u 
who seek Positions. 


’. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 


schools. 


4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 


No Charge to those Seeking Teachers 


Recommended by highest educational authori- 
i School officers 


ties in all parts of the country. 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 


Teachers seeking positions should send stamp 


for — ation form. Mention this paper. 
- dc 


rs OO choice » ‘ebleddinihe for Elocutionists 
JESSE 


and School Exhibitions, 25c. 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


12-2 12 


Phi- 


Ex- 
Send for cata- 


A. Spomenean Managers, 514 Pine 


Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 


2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 








American Educational Series. 
lew Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s e Lessons and Gram 
Rohinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 





Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell's Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 


Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 


PHOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ll 9 





ROBERT S DAVIS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Giveenleaf’?s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
varker’s Exercises in English Composition 
in‘tependent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
11-10 $. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 


or L. 5. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





PUBLISH 


lhomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’ 8 French Course; 


and Higher Lessons in En ~ or 

ilotehison’s Phy aay an Hygiene; 

londerson’s —_ A 

pis vy, &c. 
ll-10¢ eom 


ILLIAMS, Agent, 





The Three Pronunciations 
of Latin. 
BY M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin, Missouri University. 


any pen against the new Latin pronunciation.’’ 
—E. kK. Humphreys, LL. D., Boston. 


Journal of Education. 
Price $1. Address St. 
Co., 307 Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


ces below any Other series. 





D me in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason-| N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 

able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- PRICES 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before ‘ 

contracting elsewhere. PEMBEY. .ocvesccssesenvvcsessccsescecsseseces 50 

SLAWSON & PIERROT, Lectures ........ De snc cenbs sependnosee, Soestu% 1 00 

8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Lovrs. Common School Edition........ nqutesitt que $1 50 

$66 % Se in your own tows. Terma and Counting House Edition........ obebivs ods . 300 

$5 outfit free. Pee er ee ee eee Veveecsces 2 00 


. Portland, Meigs. 1-2 18-5 


RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 
painting, crayon drawing, &€.,50c. Guide 

to Authorship, 50, gmail SES Handbook, 25. 
ESSE HANEY & 


Of booksellers or by mail 
CO., 119 Nassau street, N. 


724.5 


11-2 138-5 


Costly outiitfree. Address 
TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine 








oy $ 
w a be mailed Peak to all applicants, alba customers without 


« g it, It contains four colored plates, 600 engravin 

aibe out $00 pages, ar nd fall «scriptions, prices and directions for 
vanthe < 1500 varieties of Vegetable ar i Aaa” Plants, 
loseay etc, “SD ‘aly a FE all, Send for it, 


PERRY & 00., Detrait, ich, 


Address H. HALLETT & 
1 


A WEEK. $12 a ery at home easily 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9° 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Me. 


METRIC APPARATUS. 








Ten measures, three length, ten fold meter, 
tape meter, Normal School rule;—three meas- 
ures of capacity, tin, liter, deciliter, centiliter; 


—four weights, bronze, 1, 2, 5and 10 grams. 
All sent by mail for 60 Cents. 
THE CHEAPEST SET EVER 
OFFERED. 


Excellent for illustration in school. 
once. Address 
13-3 


Send at 
J. A. COOPER, 
Edinboro, Pa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s [Histories and Historical Readers; 
Reed and Kellogg’ s Graded Lasegna in English, 


- English Dee 


af Madison St. ; Chicago. 


**The ablest argument I have yet seen from 


**A “volume that no professor of .Latin can 
afford to do without, whatever may be his fa- 
vorite} mode of ‘pronunciation.’? — American 


Louis Book and News 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


‘Through Car Route 
IS THE 


LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


No change of cars %; 





TEACHERS WANTED 


To sell Dr. Naphey’s ‘‘Prevention and Cure,’’ 
(the best. family medical book ever published) 
andaftera few month's experience, to act as 
pee for different States. We have justen- 

three men at $1,000, one at $1,200, two at 
ia (00, and one at $3, 000. We want a dozen men 
at these prices if capable of handling men. 
Must canvass at first. Give age, experience, 
and send this. W.J.HOLLAND&CO, 

13-3 Chicago, Ti. 


Nashville Chattanooga and St. Louis 


RAILW AY. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 
(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best routefrom 


st. ouis 
Washville, Tenn., 








No change of cars gkpo so 


Where it connects for all points 


- SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





No change of cars (i,eUyTS. 





LOUIS TO 


No change of cars &; 


Kansas City. 





8T. LOUIS TO 


Rochester,NY 





No change of cars 
No change of cars strani 


St.Paul,Minn 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 





LOUIs TO 


No change of cars piece NY 


Petersburg, Nortolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 





No change of cars gf..00 70, 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 





No change of Cars rereas, 0.” 


Between these points and St. Louis. 








No change of cars oivamwa.” 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 





ig Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST, 


fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J ©. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 


to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 





5 to $20 per dog at home. 


Portland, Maine 12-4 18-5 


—_————_—__—— 


School Mottoes! 





THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL SET OF 
SCHOOL MOTTOES 
EVER PUBLISHED. 

Twelve Cards, Three Colors, 
1-S'imulate pupils. By mail for 60 cents. 
J. A. COOPER, 

Edinboro, Pa. 


Address 


13-3 


- MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y- 


Fifty years 
Chimes ; 





established. 
Academy, Factory Bells, etc. 
proved Patent Mountings. 
agencies. 13-2 14-1 





TEACHERS, 
and make money.’’ 


The Scholar's Companion’ 


is a splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 

It will interest yourschool amazingly. 

x3 We are geing to have 

100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are going to pay those who get them for 
us. Send ten;cents for samples and particulars. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 





17 Warren Street, New York. 


Samples worth 
Address Stinson & Co., 


Printod Both Sides. 


Church Bells and 
Im- 
Catalogues free. No 


You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 


EVANSVILLE 


Andall points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO, W. MASS, 

E. CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 


Shortest and Quickest Route to 





NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 
Ticket Agent. 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
General Manager. 


GENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay agentsa salary of $100 per 
month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions We mean what we say. Sample free. 

Address Sherman & Co., Marshall, Mich. 
12-11 13-4 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

y ator” Lerma ng Court on cee 





i A Cc gana 
trat: sta) nek Soe 
Vandusen & Tin, 102 Second Bt.,Cn 


12-10 11-9 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Tue people are ready for a forward 
movement in school matters. They 
want better schools and school houses 
—better teachers and longer school 
terms. 

Try a vote for a six months school 
at the next annual meeting, to be 


held on the first Tuesday in April. 





TuereE is plenty of time between 
now and the first Tuesday in April 
to work up an interest which will in- 
sure a six months’ school, secure a 
more liberal estimate for teachers’ 
wages, and a levy of taxes so that 
the treasurer will have funds to pay 
the teachers every month. 








Scnoor officers will find several 
items of interest to them in this is- 
sue of the JouRNAL. 


The people will sustain them in 
making arrangements for longer 
school terms, and for securing better 
teachers. 


Pages 10 and 11 will interest 
them, too. 








As a conservator of the peace, and 
holding, as we do, the balance of 
power in the journalistic world of the 
Mississippi Valley, we feel called up- 
on to rebuke, mildly, as we do here 
and now, the belligerency of the bel- 
icose trio, of the ‘blue-ribbon” brig- 
ade whorun the editorial departments 
of the Globe-Democrat, the Repub- 
lican, and the Post-Dispatch. 

We hope the Editorial Convention 
of Missouri, soon to assemble in Se- 
dalia, will forgive this late episode 
and receive the repentant members 
into fellowship again. 


It might be well to have, them 
learn and recite to the Convention, 
each in turn, the beautiful hymn of 
Dr. Watts, showing how very naughty 
it is to 

**Tear out each other’s eyes.’’ 

Let them all sign the pledge over 
again, Hyde, McCullagh and Pulitzer, 
and pin on another “ribbon” to take 
the place of those tattered and faded 
shreds that flutter along the gutters 
of Fourth street, brush off the mud, 
put arnica on their “black eyes.” and 
hereafter be ‘‘nice boys,” and not get 
excited again till after the people have 
voted for, and inaugurated the next 
President, and then we will tell them 
who it is. 





Hon. R. D. Suannon, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Mis- 
souri, in the thirtieth annual report 
gives the Normal Schools of the State 
the following endorsement. He says: 

‘*A case of failure on the part of 
any of the hundreds of graduates of 
our Normals now teaching in Missou- 
ri, has not fallen under my observa- 
tion. 

“The facts as they exist and are 
above stated, are a presumption little 
short of proof, of the value of profes- 
sional training for teachers. 

‘The advantage of, nay the neces- 
sity for, such training in order to se- 
cure, with any degree of certainty, 
successful teachers, is so generally 
recognized that a majority of our pri- 
yate and denominational schools 
have established ‘normal depart- 
ments.’” 








ScHoot supplies of all kinds will 
cost about 50 per cent. more than last 
year. Nails, screws, iron, alcohol 
for liquid slating, varnish, cloth, pa- 
per, printing—all these things will 
have to be advanced in price enough 
to cover the advance in the cost of 
materials. These facts must be con- 
sidered and provided for at the com- 
ing meeting. 








Tue duties of the district clerk are 
very clearly and fully defined on page 
11 in the admirable instructions of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Missouri. 

They should be read carefully and 
followed to the letter. 








Tue State Superintendent of. Mis- 
souri, in the new edition of the school 
laws, page 16, gives some valuable 
and practical information bearing up- 
on the powers and duties of the annu- 
al school meeting, which is to be 
held the first Tuesday in April—the 
6th. 








Price of AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation, $1.60 per year. Send 15 
cents for sample copy. 


THE annual schoo! meetings in about 


| ten thousand districts in Missouri are 


held the first Tuesday in April—the 
6th day of the month. 

Are you a'l ready with the “ esti- 
mates” for these meetings? 

Nearly everything has doubled in 
price the last six months, and provis- 
jon should be made for this in esti- 
mating for the wages of teachers, and 
in the “incidental fund” too. 

Nails and screws have gone up two 
or three hundred per cent, iron for 
castings for school desks over one 
Aundred per cent. 

The same advance has been made 
in the price of lumber, shellac varnish, 
and all else that enters into the man- 
ufacture of school desks and school 
supplies of aJl kinds. 








WE invite attention to the eight 
distinct specific statements of the ad- 
vantages of McGuffy’s Revised Read- 
ers, made by the publishers, Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., on our first 
page. 

Not only will the merits of this 
series of 1eaders command attention 
but the prices at which they are sold 
will insure their success. 

Look over both the advantages and 
prices. 








In the promotion of Mr. D. M. Ken- 
drick to the position ot General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Indianapolis and 
St. Louis Rail Road, the management 


\have secured a very careful, efficient 


and thorough-going officer to repre- 
sent this popular line at St. Louis. 

He had been so long and so inti- 
mately associated with Mr. C. C. 
Cobb that he was familiar with the 
routine of the office. _ 

It is said that Mr. Cobb had the 
business systematized to perfection. 

Mr. Kendrick is so well and so 
favorably known that he will hold on 
to the business already secured but 
will add materially to it. 

Reduced rates on sleeping cars and 
splendid accommodations will ‘char- 
acterize this line in the future as it 





has done in the past. 
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PAYMENT OF TEACHERS: 


\ i TE are pleased to note the quick 
and kindly response made to 


our suggestion to have the taxes 80 
levied and collected as that our teach- 
ers can be paid the wages they earn 
every month. 

A letter just received from a school 


officer in 
TEXAS, 


a judge of a county court, reads as 
follows : 

“For one I respond cheerfully to 
the suggestions made in the AmERI- 
CAN JouRNAL oF Epucation that our 
teachers be paid every month. 

It can be done by a little effort and 
foresight. 

Will you please publish that pro- 
vision of the 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL LAW 
bearing upon this point so that we 
may incorporate it in the school law 
of Texas as speedily as possible. 

You will see by the following “no- 
tice to teachers” that some of our 
teachers in Texas are invited to call 
and present claims as far back as 
1873. They have waited 


SEVEN YEARS 
for wages earned in 1873! 

‘Notice is hereby given to all teachers of 
Cass county, Texas, holding claims for ser- 
vices rendered in the public schools of Cass 
county, from September 1, 1873, to August 
81, 1876, to present the same to the Auditorial 
Board for Cass county, on or before the Ist 
day of March, 1880, at which time said board 
will meet in the town of Linden at the court- 
house, for the purpose of passing upon such 
claims. P. A. SWINK, President. 

January 21, 1880.’ 

ZERO.” 


Think of waiting during seven 
years for payment! Meantime how 
have the teachers managed to live— 
pay for board and clothes and for 
books and papers, for stationery and 
postage, etc., etc.? 

The Illinois law, Sec. 53 on page 
34 of the last edition of the law reads 
as follows : 

Teachers’ wages are hereby de- 
clared due and payable morthly ; and 
upon certifying to the schedule as 
aforesaid the directors shall at once 
make out and deliver to the teacher 
an order upon the township treasurer 
for the amount named in the schedule ; 
which order shall state the rate at 
which the teacher is paid according 
to his eccntract, the limits of the time 
for which the order pays, aud that the 
directors have duly certified a sched- 
ule covering this time.” 





Tue so-called “Quincy system,” 
says Superintendent Parker, contains 
nothing new. It is as old as man, 
and I feel ashamed sometimes when 
I am credited with having made any 
discovery. It is the principle which 
all the grand teachers of the world 
have used—Aristotle, Bacon, and all 
of the others—men who taught the 
thought, big 





In 1878 the taxable property in 
the State of Missouri was valued at 
$628,429.216. In 1879 the Legisla- 
ture appropriated $15,000 to each of 
the three normal schools. If I paid 
taxes on $10,000 what did these 
schools cost me last year? 

There are many thousands of boys 
and girls in our common schools who 
can answer that question for you. 

Get them to do it. 





AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION, 





Editors American Journal of Education: 

1” order to bring this question in- 
to definite shape for specific ac- 

tion, I respectfully submit « formula 

for a petition and an amendment to 

the constitution. 

Perhaps some one may be able to 
improve the phraseology of both. Ii 
80, all right. 

I hope this may result in the form- 
ation of clubs or some kind of an or- 
ganized effort to canvass the question 
on its merits, the result of which will 
be to carry the amendment in every 
State in the Union. 

S. S. 
FORM OF PETITION. 

We the undersigned, citizens of 
congressional district, in the 
State of , do hereby petition 
and request Congress to propose an 
additional amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, requiring 
an educational qualification of every 
voter in the Union, to be sent to the 
various Legislatures or State Con- 
ventions, as the case may be, as 
provided for in Article V of the Con- 
stitution, for the purpose of obtaining 
the requisite ratifications of said 
State Legislatures or Conventions, 
so that the said proposed amendment 
may become valid as a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Names. Names. 








AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
ART. XVI. 

After the first Gay of January, 
in the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, in addition to the lawful 
age of twenty-one years, prescribed 
in the Fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, every voter shall be re- 
quired to possess the ability of read- 
ing well in the English language. 

A certain and specific test of said 
ability shall be the fact and produc- 
tion. of proof to substantiate the 
same, that the voter shall have read 
in its entirety, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This educational qualification shall 
be applicable to voting at all elec- 
tions of representatives of Congress 
from the several States, and elections 
for President or Vice President or 
Presidential eleetors. 

It shall not be enforced as a quali- 
fication for voting for State, county, 





or municipal officers in the several 
States of the Union. Nor shall it 
prevent the Legislatures of the re- 
spective States from passing tuch 
other educational requirements or tests 
as may be deemed proper in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Congress shall have power to pass 
such laws as are necessary to carry 
into effect this amendment. 


- 





Tue man who pays taxes on $5,000 
cught to be considered pretty well 
off. The three Missouri normal 
schools cost him less than 18 cents 
last year. Less than the price of 
four nickel cigars pays it. 





oo 


Provision should be made at the 
anpnval meetings by vote for continu- 
ing the schools siz months at least. 
It is poor economy to hire a teacher 
and take the time of pupils three 
months, and then turn them out to 
lose in the other nine months, all 
they have acquired in the three 
months. We can never raise up a 
people in this way competent to leg- 
islate wisely, or to compete with the 
“lobby” members who want to put 
“jobs” through the Legislature ; jobs 
that the people must pay for. 





BETTER SUPERVISION, 


EF ON. J. B. PRATT, of Wiscon- 

sin, makes very plain the neces- 
sity, not only of a better system of 
supervision for our schools, but for 
better school houses, with the follow- 
ing statement of facts. 

He says, very truly, that 

Our educational progress does not 
keep pace with progress in other 
things. 

Pass from the elegance and finish 
of a railroad train, from the precision 
of the work done in a modern saw- 
mill or sash-factory, into a half dozen 
different rotting-log or tumble-down 
frame school houses, and note the 
monotonous, lifeless work too often 
done there. 

The explanation of the difference 
is found in the fact, that most othér 
forms of human activity are systemat- 
ized, are under proper supervision. 
They are also conducted by skilled 
workmen, with an intelligent purpose 
to secure tlie best results. 

In the matter of the erection of 

SCHOOL-IHOUSES, 
too much is left, as in other features 
of our school system, to local enter- 
prise and intelligence; too much, I 
mean, if it is the finction and duty 
of the State to provide for an efficient 
system of public instruction. And I 
might therefore answer the question 
before me in a general way, and say 
that the first and chief thing to be 
done, to secure better school houses, 
as well as schgols, is to remodel our 





system; to give it more umity and 
strength. So long as certain features 
of our system, in organization and 
oversight continue; so long as we 
have so feeble an amount of external 
or central authority or influence 
brought to bear, we shall continue to 
have feeble and unsatisfactory re- 
sults. But I must attempt to show 
what can be done tu secure 
BETTER SCHOOL HOUSES 

under existing vircumstances. 

Something can be done, by the 
practice of publishing, in connection 
with the successive issues of the 
school code, or separately, plans for 
school houses, accompanied by plain 
and well considered instructions. 
Not merely the necessary mechanicai 
and architectural instructions, and 
diagrams, but information furnished 
by the best experts whose services 
can be obtained, as to all that con- 
cerns the usesand needs of the school 
house. What we want, is a plain, 
sepsible manual for those who wish 
to erect a comfortable school house, 
not devoid of architectural beauty, 
but really suited to practical wants ; 
a manual of information that shall 
enable those who carefully follow it, 
to build according to the most ad- 
vanced knowledge, as to the laws of 


| school-hygiene,—all that relates to 


SEATING, 

lighting, warming and ventilating 
the house, and to all the other acces- 
sories that need to be considered. 

The educational authorities of the 
State should take steps at once to 
remedy this evil, lest they become 
particeps criminis in the erection of 
buildings for the use of children, that 
offend not only against all the canons 
of good taste, but all the laws of 
school hygiene. 

In that general movement now ob- 
servable towards sanitary reform, and 
in what is happily termed preventive 
medicine, it is not surprising that at- 
tention has been drawn anew to the 
hygiene of the school house. In 
Minnesota, in Rhode Island and in 
New York, as well as in our own 
State, reports have been made cover- 
ing the subject. The Plumbe~ and 
Sanitary Engineer, published in New 
York, is furnishing valuable articles 
on the subject, and announces a $500 
competition for a 

MODEL PUBLIC SCHOOL HOUSE, 


the award to be made by a committee 
distinguished for its professional 
knowledge and experience. 

The model building for which pre- 
miums are offered, is to be-of a size 
to accommodate eight hundred child- 
ren; but such valuable principles or 
appliances as may be embodied in the 
“ten best designs” submitted, must 
be more or less valuable for smaller 
buildings, ang I would therefore give 
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emphasis to the sanitary as well as 
pecuniary argument. 

A competent committee who should 
carefully examine this whole subject 
and report upon it, would be doing 
the State, and the children of the 
State, a good service. 


My neighbor paid taxes on $1,000 
worth of property last year; what 
did the Missouri normal schools cost 
him? 

Less than four cents. Only one 
common cigar Jess would have more 
than paid his normal school tax. 








In every State, and in every school 
district of every State—the wise, 
equitable and permanent basis for a 
public school system is to tax all the 
iproperty, real and personal, to main- 
‘tain public schools eight or ten 
imonths in tie year. 

Is the law plain and specific and 
‘adequate to accomplish this at pres- 
vent? 

If not, no time should be lost in 
‘creating a public sentiment which 
‘will demand and enforce such a law. 


‘THE SPRINGTIME OF CHILDHOOD. 


; HEN the March number of the 

JOURNAL reaches the subscriber 
‘and the reader, it will be Spring, but 
inot equally so in all the latitudes, 
‘from the farthest north to the sun- 
‘niest south where it will be read, for 
iit will be Spring crowned with green 
ileaves and brilliant with blossoms 
‘through all the Gulf States, but at 
‘the North it will be only the signs of 
‘Spring slowly coming, with ice melt- 
‘ing a little, and snow vanishing in 
‘spots, here and there, in warmer 
‘nooks, and a few earliest flowers 
‘timidly venturing into bloom. But, 
tin due time, with the genial warmth 
-of the sun, as he mounts higher every 
inoon towards the zenith, and throws 
/his beams a little more vertically, or 
iless obliquely, on the face of the 
‘world in our northern latitudes, it will 
‘come, at last, in full bloom and ver- 
dure and sweetness everywhere over 
‘the broad and vast expanse of the 
‘continent to the unknown regions of 
‘the arctic zone. 

It is the genial and continuous 
‘warmth that, added to all other influ- 
‘ences, creates the attributes and 
‘charms of Spring, wherever it adorns 
hill or vale, mountain, prairie, or 
jplain. 

If only teachers, and parents, and 
:guardians, and all the grown folks 
‘would realize that the sunshine of the 
‘soul is the only warmth and light 
‘that can create and sustain the spring- 

time of childhood ! 

Alas! how wintry and ice-bound is 

the life of the child who never re- 
ceived from father or mother, or older 





triend the warm-hearted love and sym- 
pathy, the genial tenderness and 
fondling care that childhood needs 
more than the flowers need it. 

How blessed is the child who lives 
in the perpetual sunshine both in 
home and school! 





THe amount of money for each in- 
dividual tax-payer in the school dis- 
trict will be found to be very small in 
order to continue the school six 
months, as a large portion of the pro- 
perty which is taxed to defray the ex- 
penses belongs to non-residents and 
to the railroads. 

These non-resident taxpayers are 
largely benefited by good schools. 

School facilities add to the value 

of property; train the pupils to in- 
dustry, to obedience to law, to order, 
to economy, to thrift, and they pro- 
duce more and save more. 
Taxes are gathered easily among 
an intelligent, industrious, law-abid- 
ing people, because money is earned 
easily, and all their products find a 
ready sale. 

These are the advantages of good 
schools. Facts which should be sta- 
ted in the local papers, and at the 
annual meetings. 

Circulate the printed page, and 
these results become familiar to all. 





HIGH IDEALS, 





pes intelligent, honorable, enthusi- 
astic teacher forms a high ideal and 


a just-one—an ideal of what each 
child can become by due process of 
training, and an ideal, therefore, of 
duty and of beauty, for the mind, for 
the moral nature, and for the phys- 
ique of the child to ascend and to 
realize. The ideal of ascent and at- 
tainment and power for each scholar 
is wholly individual, is conceived 
from that one group of talents, tastes 
and habits—is carefully projected in 
scientific proportion, and is quite a 
possible thing to be embodied. Had 
the Theban general delayed but an 
hour longer, the victory might have 
been secured and the rout of the ene- 
my eatire and overwhelming, for he 
was one of the greatest of all gen- 
erals. 

But the ideal is so far above the 
real, in most cases, and the plan so 
much superior to the work, as to re- 
mind one of the sculptor before his 
marble, and to suggest the painful 
doubt whether its flaws and veins 
may not be the ruin of the exquisite 
ideal which the master’s mind has 
formed. 

The scholar, the father, the mother, 
coarse habits, painful necessities, the 
negligent trustee or member of the 
educational board, scanty funds, pas- 
sion, pride, indolence, fitful moods, 





self-conceit, scorn—how many a flaw 


and vein in the material from which 
the teacher would fain carve out a 
glorious intellect and a_ patriotic 
spirit, but loses it all, even in the 
moment of seeming victory. ‘Chill 
penury,” great wealth, personal ca- 
price, the power of bad example, hope 
deferred too long, and what not else, 
may shatter the statue at the final 
hour of completion and beauty. 

Yet we must maintain the purest 
and finest ideal of achievement. We 
must not sink with our failures, nor 
lose heart and hope with the poor 
specimens of culture we can produce. 
Finer poems have been conceived, 
and profounder philosophies, and 
grander pictures, and nobler realms, 
than ever have been brought to per- 
fection, as with the musicians— 


** Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in their souls the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 

To harmonize the finest ideal of 
each child’s capabilities with the best 
culture and development possible 
within the limits of time and place 
and counter-influences; to see what 
can actually be done for each one, and 
with each one, and above all else, by 
each one, for himself, as the chief 
agent, after all, in the limitless work 
of intellectual growth; to inspire 
such motives as will affect and change 
the will from good to better, from 
better to best, and this with the con- 
scious and cordiai co-operation of the 
scholar with whom you lsbor; to in- 
duce each one to rise, if not to the 
godlike stature and imperial majesty 
of the greatest souls, yet to as great 
a height and noble a post as you can 
induce and persuade; to enter into 
all the sensibilities, the tastes, the 
powers of the young student as if you 
were his vital air and genial light— 
all these are means of elevating the 
young into a nobler ideal than they 
could usually frame for themselves, 
into enchanting heights where a wider 
horizon, and ever enlarging, is always 
opening fresh and magnificent land- 
scapes to the enraptured eye of the 
successful student. 


2 


Tue Southeast Normal says with 
emphasis: ‘‘Give us the old county 
superintendent with increased duties, 
powers and wages. We must pay 
for education. We do not hesitate 
to pay our clerks and other officers, 
and why should we hesitate to pay 
for a proper supervision of our 
schools? 

Such men as Shelton, Carleton, 
Fisher, Wilson, and others in 
Southeast Missouri, would be worth 
thousands of dollars as county super- 
intendents, while they can do but 
little as commissioners. 

Shall we have the change?” 








It is fair to presume that a few of 
the tax-paying citizens of Missouri 
pay taxes on perhaps not over $500. 
The three normal schools with their 
1200 students in 1879 cost all such 
less than 2 cents each. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT INST. 





Bripeeton, Mo., Feb., 1880. 


Editors Journal of Education: 


Dias dated mot impressed as I 
am with the necessity and im- 


portance of ‘*Normal Institutes” in 
their aims and efforts to prepare 
teachers for their work, I do not 
think our educational system will 
ever be complete nntil they become 
by statutory enactment thoroughly 
engrafted into that system. 

Cannot some plan be devised or 
system projected that will develop to 
their fullest extent these great edu- 
cational instrumentalities ? 

Suppose we inaugurate a system 
of quarterly institutes in each 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
Let a permanent Institutor be em- 
ployed, or let this work be divided 
among the several County Commis- 
sioners, and let the conductor be sup 
ported by a fee from each teacher. 

I speak because I feel the need of 
this thing. 

Are we not many of us falling into 
the rear? Look around and see who 
they ate that lead the educational 
van. Are they not those who make 
the greatest effort to keep up with 
the spirit of the age, and endeavor in 
every way to keep themselves posted, 
to prepare themselves fully for the 
work of building up citizenship? 

Fellow-teachers, ours is a too high, 
too sacred a trust for us not to feel 
as we ought to feel our insufficiency 
without proper equipment for our 
work. And then, too, there is re- 
served for every one who will work, 
a wide field. Who will be satisfied 
with moderate attainments? We 
cannot afford to be weak, Show 
yourselves to be competent men and 
women, or quit teaching. 

But I speak more particularly of 
our needs just here. Let the teach- 
ers of St. Louis, St. Charles, Warren 
and Lincoln counties unite and hold 
a district Normal Institute at some 
central point, say Troy, Lincoln 
county, Mo. What a power for 
good, both to teachers and the peo- 
ple, would a four or five weeks’ Insti- 


tute be, if held at Wentzville, Troy, 
or some other central point. 


Other sections are waking up up- 
on this question, why should we be 
behind? I appeal to the teachers of 
the counties mentioned to give it a 
fair trial. Iam willing to be one of 
twenty to bear the expenses of em- 
ploying instructors. Let us have, 
too, the very best talent, and success 
will crown our efforts. We must be 
willing to make some sacrifices to in- 





augurate fhe movement. Ss. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 


BY H. H. MORGAN. 


NY reasonable examination of 
the facts in the case will satisfy 


an unprejudiced person that public 
instruction has furnished more for its 
cost than any other one institution ; 
and its cost has been very small in 
comparison with other community 
outlays of which we do not complain. 
This, too, has been achieyed despite 
the fact that want of faith and igno- 
rance have hampered the efforts of 
those to whom its management has 
been entrusted. Furthermore there 
is no other institution of our civil 
society which so invites thorough 
inspection, and which so universally 
furnishes the means for a strict exam- 
ination. 

To an unusual degree any assertions 
of the friends of public education 
admit of proof or disproof; the ex- 
pense, the social and industrial status 
of the pupils, the results sought and 
attained —all these questions and 
many more have answers within the 
reach of any one who does not prefer 
zeal without knowledge. 

A VITAL INTEREST. 


And yet a vital interest, such as 
that of public instruction is subjected 
to the caprice of those who propose 
changes without being*sure of the 
need for or the certainty of reform ; 
and of those whose objections are 
frequently groundless, and frequently 
unreasonable. 

We need therefore an idea of ed- 
ucation and the dissemination of this 
idea together with the relation of 
everything in the system to this idea. 

The difficulty of definitions arises 
from the fact that when generous 
enough to include partial views they 
necessarily become abstract and lack 
in exactness what they gain in com- 
pleteness. 

The theory of education in the 
history of the whole world through 
all time is well expressed in a defini- 
tion given by one of our local papers : 

“The function of education,” the 
writer says, ‘‘is to develop the natural 
faculties of the pupils which underlie 
the special occupations.” 

This view is in accord with the 
views of the wisest educators of the 
present as well as of the past, al- 
though in regard to methods these 
educators may differ as widely as 
Huxley and the Chancellor of Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

This view, moreover, is in no wise 
in opposition to training and indus- 
trial schools, except in so far as these 
offer themselves as substitutes for, 
instead of as complements of, the 
usual elementary intellectual educa- 
tion. nm 

Yet many persons fail to see this, 





partly because they regard our public 
schools as a provision for the prole- 
tariat, and partly because they use 
the common argument that because 
they don’t see why a thing should be 
that therefore there can be no good 
reason for it. ; 

Underlying the objections of a 
large part of those opponents who 
represent the ‘“‘educated classes,” is 
the thought that the public schools 
are for the masses only; that they 
are a concession to the communistic 
spirit; that because, as they say, the 
mass of people must always be “‘hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” 
that therefore the schools are to take 
account only of these in spite of the 
fact that neither the mass nor the 
few are wholly removed from ‘‘ordi- 
nary people.” 

That this view is false will be evi- 
dent upon the most cursory examin- 
ation. 

WHO ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 

In the first place an appeal to the 
people who represent any kind of 
success will show that the larger 
number are the founders of their own 
family fortunes ; that they have come 
from what these objectors call the 
“mass,” and that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to prevent this. 

The impossibility need hardly be 
dwelt upon when in spite of the 
recommendations for each one to be 
satisfied with his present station; in 
spite of the influence exerted by those 
who hold to the doctrine of caste— 
an influence exerted through the 
press, the pulpit, the commerciai 
mart, and through all the channels of 
human activity ; in spite of superior 
advantages for the exertion of this 
influence,—the individuals who com- 
pose this ‘‘mass” refuse to heed such 
admonitions, and persistently strive 
to possess for themselves or their 
children a larger share of the good 
things of this world and of the next. 

Very few of our wealthy, or influ- 
ential, or prominent men and women 
represent success prepared for them 
by others ; almost all of them repre- 
seni success won against every disad- 
vantage except that of ability, and 
enforce the lesson that a'l the preju- 
dice of caste, race, religion could not 
prevail against the ability and persis- 
tency of a Disraeli. 

The undesirability rests upon the 
fact that all of our institutions, all 
of our prosperity, has been due to 
our doctrine that while the “mass” 
must always remain a “mass” it is 
safer to let its composition be deter- 
mined by natural laws than by the 
legislation of interested parties. 

To-day we stand in the presence of 
the fact that in all the countries of 
Europe we have either an immovable 
caste, together with anything but 
material prosperity; or we have as 





in France and England a theory of 
caste open to constant modification 
by the intermarriage of classes or by 
the ennobling of the middle classes. 

To-day we are met by the fact that 
even in France and England they are 
aware that public education, and more 
than that public secondary education 
is felt to be a necessity to the con- 
tinued prosperity of these countries, 
and that these countries have been 
helped to this conclusion by a careful 
examination of institutious in this 
country, and by a success on our part 
which threatens the commercial su- 
premacy of France and England—in 
short that through the ‘nerve of the 
pocket” this sensation has been com- 
municated. 

Hence it is that it is so preposter- 
ous for men to talk about the absurd- 
ity of a washerwoman’s son receiving 
a liberal education. 

But apart from the fact that it is 
impossible to exclude from the edu- 
cated, socially prominent, and wealthy 
classes all but the present represent- 
atives and their heirs; that it would 
be undesirable to do this even if the 
only point to be considered were the 
tastes, preferences and material pros- 
perity of these classes; apart from 
these considerations it seems to be 
about time for some one vo ask, 
Whose children are these that go to 
the public schools ; children gf people 
who belong to the ‘masses,’ whose 
parents are only “‘washerwomen and 
laborers,” and whom it is therefore 
safe to insult with the most transpa- 


rent slanders? 
WHO ARE THEY? 


Whose chiidren are these of whom 
a prominent divine spoke in the re- 
cent Evangelical Synod when dis- 
coursing upon the immorality of the 
public schools? 

Are the public schools confined in 
their sphere of usefulness to the in- 
struction of gamins and street Arabs? 
or do these take their place with all 
other orders of our people except 
those who do nut wish the unmannerly 
knaves to come between the wind 
and their nobility, or those who for 
many and sufficient reasons require 
special training for their children? 

Is it possible that a great public 
interest shall be trifled with in this 
way? Is it not necessary that we 
who believe in public education, not 
as a communistic idea, not as a 
means to provide an instrumentality 
for “running” the affairs of the 
“masses,” and to seeing that they 
mind such business as we in our wis- 
dom essign to them; we who believe 
that schools supported at public ex- 
pease in the interests of any class 
are in every respect harmful, and are 
unjust impositions ; we who believe 
that public education is chiefly desir- 
able because it brings together all 





classes and provides for the transfer- 
ence of the individual from the class 
in which he was born to the class for 
which he has ‘fitted himself; it is 
time, I repeat, that we challenge such 
statements and call upon those who 
make them to prove the belief that is 
in them. 





COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, 


ISTORY has its side of immedi- 
ate interest to the child, in the 


form of tales and stories. For the 
first years of the child these take the 
form of mere skeleton types or out- 
lines of historical deeds and events. 
Such types or outlines sre the nurs- 
ery tales (the rhymes of “Mother 
Goose,” and the wonderful story of 
Jack and the Giants, as well as the 
later fairy stories and romances). 

What man can do or perform as a 
single individual is a very trivial af- 
fair compared with what he can do as 
a social whole—an army, a nation, 
or the human race. But history re- 
lates chiefly to what is accomplished 
as social or political organisms, and 
hence its deeds are too great and too 
complex to be seized and compre- 
hended by the child when told in sim- 
ple prose. Hence it is that the 


MUSE OF HISTORY 


has wrapped up in a garb of symbol 
the contents of human deeds as so- 
cial, national, or universal, and serv- 
ed them up to him in the form of 
types. He finds it marvellously in- 
teresting to listen to the exploits of 
Jack the Giant-Killer, feeling within 
his deepest instincts the possibility 
of some such realities for bimself 
The social whole—the State, the 
Church, the corporation, the army, 
the institution of whatever kind—all 
these are only different forms of ex- 
istence of man’s self; they are his 
greater selves, which unfold one by 
one from him as he lives through 
time, and combines with his fellow- 
men to form these institutions. In 
THE FAMILY 

each one reaps the collective nurture 
of all: the child has his feeble strength 
and his inexperience reinforced by 
the mature strength and wisdom of 
his parents and elders; wavering old 
age finds its auxiliary in youth, The 
inequalities of health, age, sex and 
disposition are thus complemented 
and rendered innocuous. Again, in 
civil society, the division of labor 
equalizes the differences of climate 
and season and the capabilities for 
skill, and enables each one to con- 
centrate his whole time and attention 
upon a special branch of industry, 
and thus gain great skill and great 
productive power ; while by trade and 
commerce he is allowed to share in 
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the productions of all mankind, in all 
climes, and in all seasons. In 
THE STATE, 

each citizen is protected in his lawful 
vocation by the solid force of the en- 
tire nation, Looked at as thus rein- 
forced by institutions, the individual 
before our eyes grows in size and 
power until we see him as a giant, or 
as a magician, possessed of superhu- 
man strength, shoes of swiftness, and 
omniscient intellect. The ability to 
see man’s greater selves, as embodied 
in institutions, is a faculty of the 
mind which has been called insight. 

But how shall the child grow into 
this “insight”? The poetic faculty of 
man gives him the power to see these 
great realities of human life in a sym- 
bolic form. ° How can we pass over 
to the prose reality, so that we shall 
lose nothing of the gigantic greatness 
of the combinations, and yet be able 
to seize the events in their complex 
of details? 

The answer to these questions, if 
developed as 

A COURSE OF STUDY 

in history, will contain within it a 
discipline into the method of thinking 
the deeds of man in their relations to 
his institutions, not as causes simply, 
nor as effects simply, but as in recip- 
rocal action—as producers and pro- 
duced. If such a course of study can 
be formed. it will do much to aid 
those disciplines of the school which re- 
late to the development of the pupil’s 
directive power over men. 

While mathematics and the natu- 
ral sciences endow the scholar with 
directive power over matter, and en- 
able him to combine things and 
forces, on the other hand, the studies 
ot language, literature and history 
endow him with insight into human 
nature, and make clear to him the 
means by which the combination of 
man with man takes place, and those 
‘giant selves” called institutions arise. 
The following 

SYLLABUS 
is prepared ‘with these ends in view, 
for use in the St. Louis public schools. 

(The time to be devoted to these 
history-lessons is the same in amount 
as the time devoted to natural sci- 
ence; and as the latter is assigned to 
Wednesday afternoon, it has been 
thought best to assign the history 
lessons to Friday afternoon.) 

FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 

(Oral geography does not com- 
mence in this grade until the close of 
the second quarter, and for the bal- 
ance of the year or grade it is con- 
fined to place, direction, familiar lo- 
calities, relative size, distance, and 
the methods of representing them on 
the map., On account of the deficien- 
cy of geographical knowledge in this 
grade, the history lessons must not 
go outside of biography, nor into 





such details of biography as cannot 
be illustrated from the localities which 
have been used as topics in the oral 
geography lesson. Hence it is best 
for the teacher to collect 
A SERIES OF ANECDOTES 

regarding distinguished men of histo- 
ry—anecdotes that are characteristic 
of the lives and habits of those men, 
and which at the same time convey 
some usefal lesson to the pupil. Such 
anecdotes, for example, should con- 
tain enough of the extraordinary, or 
adventurous, to make them interest- 
ing to children, and should bring into 
bold relief some moral attribute—say 
heroism, patriotism, self-control,kind- 
ness or generosity, considerateness, 
prudence, obedience to one’s duty to 
parents or superiors, courtesy, self- 
denial, love for knowledge, willing- 
ness to serve others even at the 
sacrifice of one’s own happiness, etc., 
etc. These stories may more natu- 
rally relate to the great men of one’s 
own country ; next, to those of Great 
Britain and Ireland; then to France 
and Germany; then to Greece and 


Rome. 
THE OLD TEST\MENT 


furnishes a great many typical stories 
illustrative of human life and conduct 
which will serve the purpose here.) 

List of biographical 
suggested 
dotes :—- 

Washington, Putnam, King Philip, 
John Smith, Wm. Penn, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, Miles Standish, Francis Drake, 
Henry Hudson, Samuel Adams, 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Lord Corn- 
wallis, Gen. Wolfe, Jefferson. Nathan- 
iel Green, Lafayette, Paul Jones, 
Lord Delaware, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles I. (of England), Cortez, Pi- 
zarro, Montezuma, Stuyvesant, John 
Adams, Robert Fulton, Andrew Jack- 
son, Zachary Taylor, Francis Marion, 
Thomas H. Benton, Wm. Pitt. 

SECOND YEAR OR GRADE. 

(In the second year, oral geogra- 
phy takes up familiar towns and 
places; mountains, plains, and riv- 
ers; divisions of water and land; 
shape of the earth, and principal po- 
litical divisions of America and Eu- 
rope.) The history-course may begin 
to deal with great movements, which 
involve adventure and national sig- 
nificance. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to run into Minutiz, so as 
to cause the pupils to lose tneir hold 
on the grand purpose of the event. 
All subtle reflections should be 
avoided. 

List of topics.—First quarter: Col- 
umbus and his voyages and discover- 
ies; interesting incidents and circum- 
stances of his early life, and his 
subsequent career in search of help 
for his great expedition ; the treatment 
he received after his discoveries ; de- 
scribe and illustrate the appearance 


personages 
for characteristic anec- 


of the Indians whom he found ; also, 
the animals and plants, and meteoro- 
logical phenomena, so far as can be 
made interesting. Second quarter: 
Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto, Balboa, 
Magellan, or any others among the 
discoverers, devoting one or more 
lessons to each, or treating of two or® 
more discoveries in the same lesson, 
the tact of the teacher and her means 
of illustration determining her course. 
Third quarter: Settlements of colo- 
nies along the Atlantic coast, treating 
especially of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, and as 
many others as the teacher can make 
interesting. Fourth quarter: Indian 
wars (e. g., King Philip’s); habits 
of Indians and their appearance; an- 
ecdotes of the French and Indian 
war; story of Washington’s journey 
to the Ohio, etc.; some account. of 
the Revolution, such as is involved 
in the story of the Boston Tea Party, 
battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, Lafayette (and aid from France), 
surrenders of Burgoyne and Lord 
Cornwallis, hardships of American 
army at Vailey Forge, etc., ete. 
THIRD YEAR OR GRADE. 
(Geography has now progressed so 
far as to give the pupil some knowl- 
edge of the various technical terms 
used in geography, and of the descrip- 
tion of the outlines of the eastern and 
western hemispheres, the oceans, and 
a more particular knowledge of the 
United State and other divisions of 
North America.) In this grade it is 
proposed to take up the so-called 
wonders of the world, so far as they 
relate to the works of man. First 
quarter: The Pyramids (included in 
the “seven wonders of the world”), 
size and appearance illustrated by 
drawings on the black-board, with 
other well-known buildings (¢. g., the 
school-house) drawn near, for the 


sake of comparison ; something about 
the Egyptians—their muwmies, their 
grain-raising, and the peculiarities of 
the Nile; the Sphinx ; the canal that 
now connects the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, and the other canals built 
long ago by Rameses II. and by 
Ptolemy. Second quarter: The Col- 
ossus at Rhodes, and its suggestions 
as to commerce and the civilization 
of that time—the size of their ves- 
sels, whence they came, and whither 
they departed, and what they car- 
ried; the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon; the Pharos of Alexandria; our 
‘Eads bridge” across the Mississippi ; 
the great suspension bridges at Niag- 
ara, at Brooklyn and Cincinnati,— 
comparison made as to size, purpose, 
ete. Third quarter: The great build- 
ings of ancient and modern times— 
comparative size (height and ground- 
plan) illustrated on the black-board, 





and by such pictures and engravings 


as can be obtained; Temple of Diana 
at. Ephesus, Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, the Panthenon at Rome, the 
Coliseum, the Parthenon (compared 
with Girard Col'ege of Philadelphia), 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome, St. Paul’s 
Church of London, the Cologne Ca- 


‘thedral, the Capitol at Washington, 


the Centennial building, Bunker Hill 
monument, etc., etc. Hourth quar- 
ter:.The famous roads out of Rome, 
Appian and Flaminian Ways, and 
others ; the significance of road build- 
ing as a means of security for the 
Government, besides its use in ex- 
changing productions and in social 
inter¢ourse—compare those roads 
with modern railroads; the system 
of aqueducts of Rome compared with 
the water-works of St. Louis, Chica- 
go, New York and Boston; the 
national walls built for defence, and 
protected by towers, and with a high- 
way for easy communication on the 
inside—the Chinese wall, Hadrian’s 
wall in the North of England, between 
the Solway and the Tyne, and his 
wall connecting the Rhine and the 
Danube; the wall of Antonius in 
Scotland—compared with the mod- 
ern chains of forts along rivers or 
the sea-coast. 


Tue Meteor, Ark., says: ‘Malvern 
has the best schools and school facil- 





itiies of any town in Arkansas, and 
our people are fully aroused to the 
importance of keeping well 
supported, and giving every influence 
necessary to insure success. There 
is nothing that speaks so well for a 


them 


Show us a town 
or neighborhood with nice churches 
and well-supported schools, and we 


town and a people. 


will show you a prosperous and in- 
telligent people—a town, a settle- 
ment, a community in which you can 
raise a family—a place in which you 
can live profitably and safely.” 





Our letters from school officers and 
parents show a steady growing inter- 
est in the good work our teachers are 
doing. Schools are more successful 
and more largely attended than ever 
before. 

Pupils are more punctual and more 
anxious to attend school. 

In fact there is a pressing demand 
where teachers have done well for 
them to continue private schools after 
the public schools have closed. 

People prefer to have the children 
learning something useful—forming 
good habits—and the children them- 
selves have come to know that good 
habits and intelligence are in demand. 

One must have something more 
than mere muscle now-a-days when so 
much manual labor is done by steam 
power. 

It is hard for a person to come into 





competition with a steam engine. 
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ON. LEON TROUSDALE, the 
efficient and careful State Sup’t 


of Schools, has issued an important 
opinion bearing upon the training and 
habits and character of the future 
citizens of the State. 

Of course the object of the school 
training in Tennessee, as well as in 
every other State, involving the cul- 
ture of the people, is to make better 
citizens. Obedience, good-will, help- 
fulness, restraint of temper and pas- 
sion—all of those virtues, in short, 
which help to develop and establish 
character, come legitimately and in- 
evitably into school training. 

Hence, parents and guardians, and 
school officers should always and 
everywhere, aid and sustain the teach- 
ers in their legitimate work of train- 
ing and discipline, out of school as 
well as in school. 

A number of important inquiries 
propounded have been very fully and 
clearly answered bearing upon how 
far the 

AUTHORITY OF THE TEACHER 
could be exercised outside the school 
room. 

Several authorities are quoted, but 
the following seems to us to cover 
the points involved: 

“The jurisdiction and authority of 
the teacher over the pupil is neither 
limited by the school house walls nor 
to the time the school is actually in 
session. As a general rule, in all 
matters legitimately connected with 
the schools and the manners and mor- 
als of the scholars. the teacher’s juris- 
diction, conjointly with that of the 
parent, commences when pupils leave 
the parental roof and control to go to 
school and continues until their re- 
turn from school. The teacher, how- 
ever, is not responsible for the 
misconduct of pupils on the way to 
and from school, though he has the 
right to punish for such misconduct, 
when brought to his knowledge.” — 
Common School Laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, and decisions of the Superintend- 
ent, p. 48. 

Your other question as to “How 
many hours a day our public schools 
should be taught?” I answer—That 
the old idea that the school should be 
taught from sunrise to sunset is thor- 
oughly exploded, it being well known 
that such long confinement tends to 





dull the brightest intellect and to 
stimulate a detestation of study. 
More progress can be made in half 
the time, and leave the mind fresh 
and elastic ; besides that, the physical 
nature is not injured or destroyed by 
too close confinement. I would give 
eight hours to school sessions in the 
country, two more than are generally 
allotted to them in cities. The rea- 
son for this is that, in the country, 
the pupils generally have domestic 
duties to discharge at home, thus pre- 
venting them from attending to study 
at night and morning, while, in town, 
most pupils have nothing that should 
engage their attention at home, ex- 
cept the necessary hours for recrea- 
tion, which may be allowed them 
between the dismissal of school and 
night. 

Having thus answered your ques- 
tions, I trust, satisfactorily to the 
school interests of the State, I am, 
sir, yours truly, 

Lron TrovuspDa.e, 
State Superintendent. 


— 





Keep it before the people, by cir- 
culating the printed page, that a large 
portion of the property which is tax- 
ed to defray the expenses of furnish- 
ing and maintaining our scheols, be- 
longs to non-resident taxpayers, who 
are very greatly benefited by good 
schools—hence, the amount for each 
individual taxpayer who resides in 
the district to pay, is, when scattered 
over the whole taxable property, very 
small compared with the benefits the 
children derive from having the very 
best teachers. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


R. MAX ZABEL in the Febru- 
aly number of the Wisconsin 


Journal of Education, in speaking of 
the education and training of the 
children, says: 

It is of far more consequence than 
many think, whether the future farm- 
ing population of our State and coun- 
try is to be active, intelligent and 
progressive, or dull, ignorant, and 
without energy or thrift. A man 
whose mind is inactive and undevel- 
oped, inevitably becomes stupid and 
sluggish. It is high time that this 
matter should receive most earnest 
attention. 

I think a great impulse might be 
given in the right direction, without 
expense to the State and with very 
slight cost to the respective school 
districts. I would suggest 

THE FOLLOWING PLAN: 

Let a law be passed, making it a 
part of the duty of each public school 
teacher in acountry school district to 
hold, on one evening in each week, at 
the district school house, a meeting 
of the older youth residing in the dis- 


trict, at which meeting he shall pre- 





side and deliver a short lecture on 
some interesting topic, scientific or 
otherwise, and shall arrange and con- 
duct other exercises of an entertaining 
and instructive character. To make 
such meetings attractive, a programme 
of about the following character 
might be observed : 

1. Lecture of the teacher or some 
other person invited by him. 

2. General conversation or discus- 
sion upon the topic of the lecture. 

8. Music, vocal or instrumental, or 
both, if there should be musical talent 
among those assembled. 

4. Conversation on matters of in- 
terest to agriculturists, or on public 
affairs of the district, town, county, 
or State, or on other subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 

The success of such meetings would 
be greatly promoted, if many of the 
parents and friends of the young peo- 
ple should attend them. Their pres- 
ence would aid in the preservation of 
order and decorum, and tend to give 
the exereises an earnest character 
and to stimulate those participating 
in them to do their best. One such 
meeting in a week would do more to 
quicken the intelligence and keep up 
the spirits of both young and old, 
than most persons would imagine. It 
would serve as a stimulus to the 
young to develop their minds and in- 
crease their knowledge ; and the older 
people who should attend, would find 
great pleasure in the information 
gained, and especially in. observing 
the growth and improvement of their 
children. S. 





Ir is a good plan for our teachers 
to organize reading clubs and get the 
people together. 

Parents are interested in seeing 
their children declaim, or read or 
recite. 

It promotes harmony and good 
feeling in the school district to bring 
the patrons of your school together 
often. 

It gives the teacher opportunity too 
not only to cultivate their acquain- 
tance but to interest them in his or 
her work. 

Get the people together often. It 
will pay. Ss. 


Better Primary Teacuers.—The 
work of the lowest grade requires 
more culture and intelligence than 
are required to teach the pupils in 
any other grade. Says Superintend- 
ent F. W. Parker, in speaking of the 
“Quincy System”: ‘The blackboard 
should be used extensively. Scholars 
should be taught to write well at 
first. I use script and not printing. 
Right here let me advise you to make 
a variety in your modes of teaching. 
If you have been teaching in one way 
that you think is the best, take an- 








other method to-morrow. © The new 
way will be a revelation to some of 
your dull pupils with whom you have 
been unable to do anything. A primer 
is defective as a means of teaching 
reading because words are not repeat- 
ed often enough in it. And here, too, 
the blackboard is indispensable, be- 
cause the words may be used in all 
relations. You should all be first 
rate writers, particularly those who 
teach in primary schools. This is the 
first step in the instruction which I 
gave to my apprentices. The order 
of teaching should be words, phrases 
and sentences.” 


One of the leading educators of 
West Virginia writes under date of 
Feb. 11th: 

‘“‘No other paper contains so much 
matter exactly suited to our wants as 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

If teachers will read it and circu- 
late it among the patrons and tax- 





payers our school system will rest on . 


a sure foundation.” 





Tue normal schools of the State of 
Missouri cost the people $22,500 in 
1879, or less than 80 cents to each 
one who pays taxes on $10,000. 





GOUGH ON BEER. 
OHN B. GOUGH in a recent lec- 
ture in Boston, giving an account 

of his visit to England said: 

Beer is the great curse of Great 
Britain, and it is or will be the great 
curse of this country unless it is put 
down. 

We have to fight it. It puts the 
devil into men, but it does not destroy 
his muscle, and he can strike and 
smash things as he pleases. 

An Englishman gets drunk on beer 
and is brutal; a Scotchman gets drunk 
on whisky and is so limp that his wife 
can sleep with him without much 
trouble. 

The sin of drunkenness is a peculiar 
one, for it marks a man atonce. He 
may be a hypocrite in every other 
feature of life, but drunkenness makes 
itself felt and known at once, and 
cannot be hid. 

The speaker gave several touching 
incidents, showing the degrading and 
debasing influence of the rum-drink- 
ing system all over the world, and he 
then argued that an evil like the one 
he had described needs a stern rem- 
edy. 

It will not do to toueh it round the 
edges, but to strike at the very center. 

If he had a son he would rather 
take him to the lowest grog-shop in 
North street, and let him stay there 
au hour, than to*have him go to one 
of the so-called fashionable drinking 
places of Boston, where his mother 
drinks the wine and the minister as- 
sents toit. [Loud applause.} 

This may seem to be intemperate 
language, but it is not, said the 
speaker. 

In the first locality he would see the 
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squalor, the filth, the indecency, the 
profanity, the loathsome sights, and 
would be disgusted. 

There would be no fascination for 
him but disgust, and he would not 
stand the chance of becoming a drunk- 
ard as he would where drinking is 
fashionable and made fascinating. 

The evil of intemperance is increas- 
ing in this country, and 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

Drinking is increasing among ladies 
and our drawing-room cars on our 
railroads are getting to be traveling 
grog-shops where you can get brandy, 
wine or any drink you please. 

In England young ladies toss off 
their glass of wine, and carry as or- 
naments a wine flask at their side; 
and as it is in England, so it is fast 
getting to be in America. 

The people will have to be aroused. 

TEXAS. 
BROAD, as well as at home, 
Texas and her boundless wealth, 
her immense territory and inexhaust- 
ible resources, begin to attract the 
attention of travellers, statesmen and 
capitalists alike. 

John Bright, in his great speech, 
made at the reception of Mr. Thomas 
Bayley Potter, who has been making 
a tour of this country, said, among 
other things, that: 

“If you look at the map of the 
United States you will find at the ex- 
treme south the State of Texas, which 
was at one time a part of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. Subsequently it be- 
came independent, and was then an- 
nexed to the American Union. 

There has been some discussion as 
to whether it isa desirable place to 
go. All I know is that it is very hot 
there, and a gentleman with whom I 
am acquainted went there to see 
whether his sons could settle there, 
but he came ratier faster than he 
went, for he said if he had staid much 
longer he would have stayed there 
forever. 

However, it is a wonderful State 
for the producing of cattle and cotton, 
and the size of the single 

STATE OF TEXAS, 

which is only one of the States of the 
Union, is 274,000 square miles. Austria 
has only 240,000, Germany has only 
212,000, France has 204,000 the United 
Kingdom has 120,000. Therefore one 
State in the American Union—Texas 
—is more than twice as large as Great 
Britain and Ireland together. But 
there are three other States greater 
than Great Britain and Ireland united, 
and there are three others—Arizona, 
Nevada and Colorado—with 110,0000 
square miles each, which is little less 
than Great Britain and Ireland togeth- 
er, and you will find there after all 
these eleven Territories and States, 
each of which is greater, not than 
Great Britain and Ireland, but greater 
than England and Wales. 

Well, from the statistical accounts 
from which I have taken these figures, 
I find itis stated positively that Texas 
can afford 

TWELVE MILLION 








of cotton, which is about equal to the 
whole production and consumption 
of cotton each year over the whole 
globe. . 

So I hope that we shall have a sup- 
ply of cotton at fair prices, and that 
some day or other we may have in re- 
spect of that more prosperous times 
than we have had during the last two 
or three years. [Cheers.] 

Now, then, this country I am dis- 
cussing has only been a country ina 
certain seuse for 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


One hundred years ago it consisted of 
thirteen small colonies, dependent up- 
on this country. 

Its population has now reached to 
50,000,000, which is nearly a half, or 
about one half, more than the whole 
population of Great Britain and 
Ireland at this day. 

Ihave no doubt there are scores in 
this room who, before they have lived 
to the age I have attained to, will live 
to see the day when the population of 
the United States will be more than 
double what it now is, and that it 
will pass 100,000,000 of people. 
(Cheers.] Now all the countries in 
Europe add to the population of the 
United States. 

It is not the natural increase of their 
population which grows at this rate. 
From every State in Europe there are 
streams of emigration or immigration 
flowing toward America, and much 
of this arises from the foolishness of 
European people and European Gov- 
ernments—([cheers]—all needless ex- 
penditure, all unnecessary and grind- 
ing taxation, every harsh and needless 
law, foreign policy which is foolish or 
wicked, and costly laws which bind 
up the land and cause the great bulk 
of the population to be absolutely di- 
vorced from it. [Cheers.] 

EUROPE’S FOLLIES. 

Mr. Bancroft, the eminent American 
historian, has left it for future time in 
his admirable history. He says: 
‘The history of the colinization of 
North America is the history of the 
crime of Europe’—[cheers]—and I 
would say now that the history of a 
considerable portion of the rapid 
growth of the population in the 
United States is a history of the follies 
and the crimes of the Governments 
of Europein ourtime. [Cheers.] 

In Russia, for example, where 
among other freedoms they have not 
yet learned of the freedom of opinion 
in religious matters, the intolerance 
of the church and Government of Rns- 
sia has driven large numbers of the 
population— notably a most peaceful 
sect, the Menonites—within the last 
five years to settle in the United 
States. 

The military system and the intol- 
erable exactions—military exactions 
—of the Empire of Germany are con- 
stantly driving great numbers of Ger- 
mans to emigrate to America. In 
this country the 

LAND MONOPOLY 
which I have spoken of, which con- 
stantly tends to diminish the popula- 
tion occupying the soil of Great 





acres of land to grow 12,000,000 bales 


and by must fall—[cheers]—has had 
the effect of driving vast numbers— 
of which we have no accurate return 
—of peoples and families to America 
and the colonies, who would other-| 
wise have remained forever indus- 
triously and, I hope, happily at home. 
‘Hear, hear!’ ” 

Is it not proper and pertinent to ask 
at this point and in this connection, 
whether the educational system and 
means of Texas are adequate to train 
to a citizenship and statesmanship, 
competent to discharge the duties and 
obligations of such an “empire” in 
such an age as this? 





NO CRAMMING. 





O cram the stomach is to overload 

it with food. To cram a trunk 
is to pack in, or, perhaps, crowd in, 
more articles than it will properly 
hold. To cram a concert-room or a 
car is to let more people in than can 
comfortably fill it. 

To cram a child’s mind is to over- 
load it with facts or truths; to crowd 
in more rapidly than it can take and 
keep; to press it on to learn more 
than it can understand or digest; and 
yet this cruelty, this egregious folly 
is very common everywhere among 
the ignorant parents and committee 
men, and among the wunobserving 
teachers. 

If the aches of the over-crowded 
mind were as palpable and distress- 
ing to the little victims and those 
who cram them, as the stomach-aches 
and other ills are loudly bewailed 
and otherwise published, the school 
room would resound often with the 
complaints and groaus of the victims, 
the teachers would be appalled and 
justly horror-stricken for their unnat- 
ural offenses; the parents and all 
would hasten to remedy and relieve, 
and thenceforward to protect the 
children against such mal-conduct. 

We would make it sound and re- 
sound in every grade of instruction 
from the lowest to the highest, with 
an absolute authority: “No CRAM- 
MING !”? 

The reasons are conclusive and un- 
answerable: 


1. Cramming is a means of weak- 
ness. If the scholar stands it out and 
learns ultimately to digest and use 
his knowledge, yet it weakens the 
mind to be so surfeited with too much 
or unwelcome food, like the geese 
whose livers are over-fed in Stras- 
burg. 

2. Cramming is a means of disgust 
and loathing, as when one is over-fed 
on honey or figs in childhood, it may 
be nauseous ever after; so a child 
compelled to learn what it cannot un- 
derstand, remember nor enjoy, will 
loathe it, and at the first opportunity 
will quit it. 

8. Cramming is a means of sick- 
liness, or downright sickness. Origin- 
al power and thought, if neglected 
and opposed, are debilitated and 
etiolated, like potato-vines in a dark 
cellar. Dyspepsia of the mind is 
painfully common, as seen by the 





Britain—that monopoly which by 


kind of reading, the style of books so 


commonly drawn from public libra- 
ries, so much more fiction than all 
other, even including science and art, 
philosophy, history and poetry, all 
together. 

4, Cramming is the means to de- 
moralize and disorganize. Ask any 
physician or physiologist. the effects 
of such surfeiting on the human 
stomach, and you, will find it is ruin- 
ous. Even if the appetite had been 
so very keen and eager as to lead to 
the gluttony. 

How much worse for the mind to 
be crammed, when the child’s whole 
nature rebels and resists; when the 
taste, the memory, the attention, the 
imagination, the reason, each and all, 
rise up as armed warriors to repel 
such a cramming and gluiting as an 
outrage beyond all odds more atro- 
cious than the ruin of any bodily or- 
gan. The instincts of nature should 
be duly honored in the whole course 
of educating the mind and develop- 
ing the soul, or nature will inflict a 
fearful and lasting revenge. 

The coarsest clod-hopper or bog- 
trotter is too smart to feed animals 
unsuitably, as in giving the same 
feed and in the same quantity to 
horse, and cow, and sheep, and goat, 
and dog, and fowl. Yet the children 
are victims to a plan or system of uni- 
form and indiscriminate education— 
so much in such a time, by such an 
age. That is the theory. Thank 
God ! it often fails in practice, in spite 
of all the forcing, and stimulus, and 
pressure. The system should besuit- 
ed to the individual, as the Sabbath 
was made for man, not the scholar 
made for the merciless uniformity of 
the system. 

Old King Procrustes was all mercy, 
compared with the theorists who en- 
act the procrustes of the intellect, for 
the victims of the former might live, 
though maimed or racked, and they 
suffered by an enemy, whereas the 
children, the innocents, in the hands 
of pretended friends, and unsus- 
picious of harm, struggle consciously 
but in vain, against the processes that 
at best clog and encumber the mind 
with a thousand things that are use- 
less lumber, if remembered, and that 
are happily, almost all soon forgot- 
ten. The intellect of a Macaulay or 
a Newton would hardly have the 
power to rally from the strain upon 
the ordinary minds of commonplace 
children in many schools. We repeat 
earnestly, ““No CRAMMING!”’ 

L. W. Harr. 





Encourage pupils to tell what they 
have read. 

Ignorance on the part of the teach- 
er should be promptly acknowledged. 

Insist on having proper order be- 
fore proceeding to work. 

Write words on board and have 
pupils use them in sentences. 

Select several pupils occasionally 
to bring in lists of words for a spell- 
ing exercise. 

Write on board names of places, 
etc., from geography and history, and 
have pupils locate and describe. 
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THERE is no time. to be lost in 
talking over “estimates” fur scohol 
purposes for next year. 

The large advance in prices ought 
to be recognized by school officers, 

and provided for in the estimates for 
| teachers’ wages. 

In order to have good schools we 
/must employ competent teachers, and 
| if we wish to secure competent teach- 
|ers provision must be made at the 
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=. annual meeting for the money to pay 





Yes; by all means organize an 
conduct private schools as soon a¢ 
the public school closes. 

A large number of teachers arg 
already conducting private school 
very successfully very much to thd 
profit and interest of both the pupils 
and the parents. 

Continuous school training helps 
all the time to form correct habits 
promptness, industry, truthfulness 
and obedience. 
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MODEL FOR A TWO ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This design and ground plan will | 
meet the wants of such school dis- | 
tricts as have two departments, a ori. | 
mary and intermediate grade. It 
gives two excellent school rooms,| 
well lighted and well ventilated, con-| 
nected by folding doors, allowing the i 
two apartments to unite in general 
exercises, or to throw the two rooms 
into one for exhibitions, meet- 
ings, etc. 

In sparsely settled neighborhoods, 
where school houses are frequently 
used for meetings and other purposes, 
this would make a very useful build- 
ing. 

There are two entrances, in oppo- 
site sides of the building, one for 
boys and the other for girls, and by a| 





somewhat novel arrangement, a sort|The architect, Mr. C. B. Clark of |lowing sale 
of double hall is afforded each side, | St. Louis, will furnish any other in- | They 


without the expense of wings. The 
entire building is 36 by 52 feet, mak- 
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ing each school room 34 by 25 feet, 
with 14 feet space between the floor 
and ceiling. 

More and more our best teachers 
are, in their teaching, using the black- 
board, emploving the eye and train- 
ing the hand to draw, at the same 
time. Every available space within 
reach, upon the walls of the school 
room, should be covered with black- 
boards of Horisroox’s Ligum Srar- 
ING. 

This house can be built and sub- 
stantially furnished with the Comsrn- 
ATION Desks AnD Seats, or the Im- 
PROVED Patent Gortuic School Desks 


jand Seats, Teacher’s Desk, Chairs, 
| Blackboard, 


Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Bell, &c., for from $1200 to $1500. 


formation desired, cheerfully and 


| promptly. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


d d, Sliding doors, sliding into the 


double partition, e e, partly dividing | 


| -—Stoves. 


| V V—Ventilating fiue® 


_coring down to the floor, and open- 


| them. 


| 
= |for teachers’ wages should be 


each hall. CC—Chimneys coming two ing above ceiling in ventilating flues 
feet below ceiling, and allowing slid-| in chimneys. —T T—Teachers’ Desks. 
ing doors to pass beneath them. S S| 


They ought to be paid every 
month, too. Will the school officers 
look to this ma ter? 

We hope so. 


Keep the children at school and un 
der good influences. 
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Ira copy of this issue of the 
Journat should fall into the hands o 
any school officers—and we hope tle 
teachers. will see to it that it does 
go into such hands—they will find 
some profitable and interesting read- 
ing on pages 10 and 11, as well as on 
several other pages. 


LR 
| Tue facts in regard to the great 
|} advance in the prices of living should 
/be borne in mind and the estimates 
acde- 
| quate to cover this advance. 





[We find the following in a late copy of the School Laws, and publish 
for the benefit of all concerned.]—Eps. 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Much unpleasant litigation may be saved by observing the conditions and 
rules of order necessary to a legal meeting. A few suggestions and rules 
relative to the conduct of a district meeting are here appended : 

I. Notice of all meetings, stating the object for which they are called, 
should be given as prescribed by law, and the directors should see that 
paper, ink, and all necessary conveniences are provided for the occasion. 

II. When the time for the meeting has arrived beyond doubt, it is proper 
for some citizen to call the meeting to order and nominate a chairman. 
When this nomination is seconded, the person making it should take the 
vote, and introduce the chairman so elected. 

III. The chairman should first call for the election of a secretary. 

1V. The secretary should record all motions voted upon by the meeting, 
complete the minutes, and present them for the approval of the meeting be- 
fore its close. These minutes, signed by the secretary and president of the 
meeting, should be placed in the hands of the clerk of the board of di- 
rectors, 

V. After the election of a secretary, the chairman should state the object 
jor the meeting by reading a copy of the call, if possible. He should then 
Sa ate that the meeting is ready for any proposition relating to the business 
for which it is called. In conducting the business of the meeting, the fol. 
s are observed iz all rightly conducted deliberative assemblies. 
are taken substantially from “Cushing’s Manual :” 





. All business should be presented in the form of a motion, order, or 
resslihia. 

2. Any member of the meeting may present a motion, but to do this he 
must first rise, address the chairman, and be recognized by the chairman as 
having ‘‘a right to the floor.” 

3. No person is entitled to address the meeting 
motion, which has been seconded. 

4. No person is entitled to speak more than twice upon the same 
question. 

5. Any motion may be modified by a motion to amend, or to amend an 
amendment. 

6. All amendments must be voted upon in the reverse order in which 
they are presented ; that is, the last amendment must be voted on first. 

7. There are certain motions which, from their nature, take precedence 
of all other motions, and in the following order: First—The motion to 
adjourn, which is not debatable, and supersedes all other motions whatso- 
ever. Second—The motion to lay on the table, which is not debatable. 
Third—The motion for the previous question, which is not debatable. 
Fourth—The motion to postpone. 

8. To suppress debate upon a pending proposition, any member may 
move the previous question. The chairman must then put the motion in 
this form: ‘‘Shail the main question be now put?” This motion is not 
debatable. If it prevails, the main question must be put, exactly as it 
stands. If the motion for the previous question does not prevail, it is the 
custom of ordinary deliberative meetings to allow debate, commitment, or 
amendment to proceed. 

9. A motion already adopted may be reconsidered. The motion to re- 
consider places the question in precisely the same state and condition, and 
the same questions are to be put in relation to it as if the vote reconsidered 
had never been taken. Ordinarily the motion to reconsider is mace by 4 
person voting previously on the prevailing side and during the same meet 
ing at which the original proposition was passed. 

10. The moiion to adjourn is always in order, bat, having once failed, it 
cannot be repeated until other business has intervened. 
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E present two plans for school 
houses in this issue, for con- 


sideration at the annual meetings, to 
be held the first Tuesday in April. 

One of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in St. Louis, Hon. S. D. 
Barlow, the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern Railway, says: 


“If we construct our school houses 
with a proper regard to style and fin- 
ish, as well as to appropriate arrange- 
ments for their substantial require- 
ments and comfort — we promote 
economy, attract a superior class of 
teachers, stimulate a higher sense of 
self-respect in the pupils, and, as a 
consequence, render the schools more 
efficient and the discipline less rigor- 
ous.” 


The above cut with this ground 
plan, represents a sing!e-room school 
house, 20x30 feet, and 14 feet clear 
in height. Three rows of Patent 
Gothic Desks and Seats can be put 
in, or three rows of a cheaper style, 
“The Combination Desks and Seats,” 
with the three back seats to start the 
rows with, seating 48 pupils, all that 
one teacher ought to have the care of. 
This will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s 
desk, besides a small entry. 

This house ought to be built and 
farnished with these seats and desks, 
blackboards of Holbrook’s Liquid 
Slating, the best, all round the room, 
maps, charts, etc., for about $650 to 
$800. 

FLOOR PLAN. 


House 20x30, way of arranging 
desks, &c.: A—Entrance and hall 
6x6 feet. B B—Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. 


C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 ft. D D— 
Side aisles, 3 feet wide, to give room 
‘ to use the blackboards freely without 
interfering with pupils at their seats. 
F F—Middle uisle, 2 1-2 feet wide. 
G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet 
long—that is, the floor space allowed 
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SCHOOL 


ART awh 


HOUSES. 


should be 3 1-2 feet by 21-2 feet 
each double desk, seating two pupils. 

Of course there must be a place 
to teach provided, and some fools to 
work with. - 





Tools are as much a necessity for 
the teacher as a hoe or a plow for a 
| man who works on the farm. 

What your children do not get (it 
is well to remember) during the two 
or three years they attend school, they 
never get; hence the best should be 
provided in the way of a school 
house, a competent instructor, and 
some “tools” to work with—and it 
becomes your duty by law, by affec- 
tion, by the love you bear your chil- 
dren, to provide these. 

Then too, it should also be remem- 
bered in this connection, that a large 
portion of the property which is 
taxed to defray the expenses of fur- 
nishing and maintaining our schools, 
belongs to non-resident tax payers, 
who are very largely benefited by 
good schools—hence, the amount for 
each individual tax-payer who resides 
in the district, to pay, is, when scat- 
tered over the whole taxable proper- 
ty, is very small compared with the 
benefits the children derive from hav- 
ing a cumfortable, healthy, attrac- 





tive, commodious schocl house, prop- 
erly furnished with seats and desks, 
maps, globes, charts, 

BLACKBOARDS, ETC. 
The tax is but a trifle compared 
with the benefits al/ enjoy—such a 
trifle that directors ought not to hes- 
itate to provide these things. 





VENTILATE! 


UPILS will do athird more work 
—teachers will be in a pleasant- 


er, healthier mood, and everything 
will go on with less friction, if more 
attention is paid to ventilation. 
There is plenty. of pure air! Se- 
cure it, by all means. You will not 
be able to exhaust the supply. It is 
the one abundant element for schools 
that is cheap. 

Ah! why—to put it mildly—poison 
the air and destroy the health and 
deaden the energies of both teachers 
and pupils in our school rooms? 

Have plenty of fresh, pure air. 

More than one-half of the diseases 
that afflict the human race can be di- 
rectly traced to the breathing of foul 
and impure air. Proper ventiiation 
will go far to secure good health and 
good spirits, while neglect to do this 
will certainly produce disease to a 
greater or less extent. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Let the walls of the school house 
be hard finished—that is, finished 
with a half-inch coat of plaster of 
Paris, and after it is thoroughly dry, 
apply three coats of 

HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING 

on all the space in front, sides, and 
in the rear of the seats. To proper- 
ly apply it use a fine camel’s hair 
brush. ,Thoroughly shake the slat- 
ing, and pour a small portion into a 
shallow vessel, and apply with quick 
strokes from right to left, without re- 
peating as in painting. Two hours 
after the first coat is applied, a light 
rubbing with emery paper prepares it 
for a second coat. A third coat is 
usually required to make a durable 
and thoroughly first-class blackboard. 
Total cost : 


Slating, ome gallon... ..........sscccsesoveds $8 00 
INE Sesh De piins aps dpian dial ls < chs cid ese 75 
SOUND INOUE oc ccacat es vaccanecatoveszecers 10 
Pe oH Ee POPES Pas Cr Raye 2 50 

NR oi gs cdauwkwies sp dl oven Ged <eneusedn es $16 85 


The base board or wainscoting 
should not be more than two feet high 
from the floor, and a strip of board 
or moulding should be run along the 
top of the wainscoting, to form a re- 
ceptacle for crayons, blackboard era- 
sers, &e. Three and one-half feet 
above this nail a narrow strip of 
moulding for the upper side of the 
blackboard, and you are then pre- 
pared to apply the slating, which 
comes in cans holding from one pint 
te a gallon. 











Next to a good blackboard skould 
be a set of 

OUTLINE MAPS, 

About nine in a set, embracing hem- 
ispheres, the continents, political di- 
visions, and, either on the same map 
or a separate one, the physical ap- 
pearance of the earth, so far as it is 
represented by elevations, trade 
winds, ocean currents, isothermal 
lines, &c. Such a set costs from $20 
to $30, according to size. 


My 





GLOBES. 
An 8-inch globe, with horizon and quadrant, in 
hinged case, with lock and key, from 


gdatvety seins cubaedinced ane acess? $8 to $15 00 
Hemisphere Globe Mrs wie wise deewoasawaaneaen 3 50 
A set of cube-root blocks............----.005 110 


Mi WOO aies cnpvnsccgeedessnansceonasvngys 1 50 
A numeral frame... .......0.ccccessecccceeds 1 50 
WRISIRG/OMACB ais. «os vic cccicegsandecegipdeccie 4 50 
Pe DORI og cep sigs (oe orga diced caccercecsvepes 50 
Teacher’s Daily Register, No. 2............ 1 00 
Teacher’s Daily Register, No. 3............ 13 
Object teaching forms and solids........... 3 25 


A total of $60 to $80 for Black- 
boards, Globes, Clock, Outline Maps 
and other necessary apparatus, will 
cover a very good outfit in every 
district school, aside from the school 
furniture; and school desks of the 
most improved styles can be had for 
an average of $2 to $2.50 per pupil, 
while the ordinary cost of pine ben- 
ches is about $2 per pupil. 

These estimates should be made in 
addition to the amount needed to pay 
the teachers, at the regular annual 
meeting, and the money should be 
collected, to be drawn upon to pay 
the wages of the teacher at the end 
of each month. } 





The most eminent, experienced and 
practical educators we have, say it is 
a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, 
Reading and Writing Charts, a Globe 
and a Blackboard, teachers can in- 
struet a class of twenty or thirty more 
effectively and profitably, and do it 
in less time than they would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these 


helps as can be done without them— 
a fact which school boards should no 
longer overlook, and provision should 
be made for these necessary things, 





at the annual meeting. 
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THE REAL AND THE IDEAL, 


EAR the close of the battle of 
Montenea, in Arcadia, where 


Epaminondas was general of the The- 
bans and their allies, he was mortally 
wounded, and carried to an eminence 
where he could guide the movements 
of the battle, and would not consent 
that the deadly weapon should be 
drawn from the wound till he saw as 
he thought, his troops successful and 
their victory sure. Then he died tri- 
umphant, not dreaming that his vic- 
torious army would be paralyzed 
with the news of his death, and the 
battle remain indecisive. 

Epaminondas had before his mind 
the ideal, and almost made it the 
real. But the troops that he com- 
manded had not the spirit of their 
leader. 

To make the most and the best of 
what we have is the real glory of the 
teacher, as the great Creator sees and 
appreciates it. It may often be our 
privilege to train the ‘village Hamp- 
den,” the “‘mute, inglorious.. Milton,” 
if nothing grander. The spirit and 
the aims of the highest and greatest 
men and women, may be enkindled 
by our zeal with a ray or a beam, in 
many a humble breast, and become 
the guiding light and beacon in many 
a humble home. 

The mother of John Ruskin has 
had her bounteous reward. The 
mother of John and of Charles Wes- 
ley has had many “rise up to call her 
blessed.” , 

If the child is thoroughly under- 
stood and symmetrically developed, 
it will grow up into noble manhood, 
even without some of the modern im- 
provements. 

The ideal of personal character, or 
the inner man, ought to be raised 
higher than the ideal of intellectual 
power and culture, if either one is 
properly to be placed consciously 
above the other, simply because it is 
character and not intellect that con- 
stitutes the most efficient power in 
the long warfare of life ; as it is char- 
acter that becomes the moving power 
and balance-wheel that both propels 
and regulates the whole machinery, 
the inner workings of the soul and of 
the mind. Character is as the steam 
power that drives all the man’s tal- 
ents, and is the creative force inter- 
nally that organizes all the secret 
impulses and that marshals them to 
act, in this respect resembling the 
general who summons his soldiers 
from all quarters and disciplines and 
commands the mighty army—like 
Baron von Steuben in the American 
Revolution, and Admiral Coligny dur- 
ing the rise of the Hugenots of France. 

Character is chiefly the offspring of 
the will. Willis the regnant power 


imate sense. Will is influenced by 
motives which are supplied as incen- 
tives or drawbacks, impelling or re- 
pelling any given act or course of 
action. 

None of us know what good we are 
doing. None of us are competent to 
measure the growth of powers which 
we foster and stimulate, as with the 
Sunday-scbool teacher in the London 
strects, who took little ragged Robert 
Morrison into his class—the Robert 
who became Dr. Morrison in China, 
and author of the great dictionary in 
China and English that opened the 
language of hundreds of millions of 
people to the study of all Christen- 
dom. 

So much may be said, were this 
mortal life to be the sum and end. 

But how much more, infinitely 
more and better, may be said of the 
perpetual ascent in knowledge and 
wisdom and goodness during the end- 
less life of the immortal beings whom 
we teach, wherein the real is eternal- 
ly rising nearer to the perfect ideal, 
the errors yielding to truth, the faults 
disappearing as the virtues enhance, 
with the transporting certainty of a 
never-ending improvement in all the 
nobler traits of manhood. 

In view of such results, let teacher, 
and parent, and trustee redouble all 
efforts with fresh ardor, in the assur- 
ance that ‘whatever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” “In due 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 

L. W. Harr. 


Tue St. Joseph Herald, referring 
to the very interesting and instruct- 
ive report of State Superintendent 
Shannon, recently submitted to the 
Governor, and published in the St. 
Louis papers, says: 

“There is at least one State officer 
of whom every citizen can be proud, 
R. D. Shannon, the Superintendent 
of Schools. His reports are full of 
interest, instruction and value, and 
are pervaded by anoble spirit. There 
is hope for Missouri when the Demo- 
crats can elect such a man to office.” 


NEBRASKA Wheels into line, as will 
be seen by the “official” statement of 
Hon. S. R. Thompsen, in the “official 
department.” 

The law provides for the payment 
of every teacher in Nebraska, every 
month. 

Teachers should make contracts on 
this basis. 











Horsrorp’s Acip PHospHarTs is prepared 
according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., the well 
known authority on nutritious bread and 
the cereals. Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Diseases, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
etc. 


ALL matter intended for publica- 


tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 








of the soul by divine right in a legit- 


the month preceeding date of issue, 


. 





KANSAS, 


R. GEO. W. COOPER, editor of 
the Garnett Journal says: ‘One 


of two things should be a standing 
maxim of every school board, and 
that should be: Positive power put 
in the hands of the principal and 
teachers to govern their schools as 
they think best, or, if the rod is ex- 
cluded from school, substitute in its 
place expulsion. 

“With certain scholars the rod or 
expulsion is the only cure, and the 
positive cure is necessary to the 
proper outlay of the public money.” 

Which is all true—but expulsion 
only throws upon the street just that 
element which most needs the train- 
ing and discipline of the school. 

Training is just what the boy and 
girl needs—and not expulsion ! 

Here is a force running in the wrong 
direction. What is all education but 
the training and putting this inexpe- 
rience into right and proper channels? 

It is discipline that is needed, doc~ 
tor, and not expulsion! 


—~<i- 
—_—— 


A GREAT GAIN. 





os has been a great gain—a 
great advance made by the peo- 
ple of Missouri the last six months— 
esthetically, artistically, intellectually 
and theologically. 

Missouri is just now a very hopeful 
and fallow field. 

Several wealthy gentleman residing 
east of the Mississippi river, with 
great hearts and well filled purses 
have sent to the State tens of thou- 
sands of well bound, elegantly printed 
and profusely illustrated books — 


books of high moral tone, books of 


artistic merit, series of books with a 
large variety of original amd selected 
matter. 

In addition to this they have em- 
ployed—well, we do not know how 
many—gentleman—colporteurs, who 
with zeal and industry have visited 
all parts of the State setting forth in 


unmistakable language the merits of 


their books—merits esthetic, artistic, 


theological, political, intellectual, phi- 


lological, philosophic and poetical. 


The realm of “high art” has been 
invaded and discussed, and art not so 


high. . 


The relative lengths and want of 
length of the caudal appendages of 
“rodents” have been clearly and 
specifically pointed out—the eyes, 
hair, arched back and sex of certain 
“feline” pictures have been talked 


over fully and somewhat freely. 


The tendencies moral and tenden- 
cies otherwise of certain lines have 
been laid bare to astonished and wait. 


ing eyes and ears. 


Under the tuition of these earnest 
teachers and colporteurs th ousands of 


citizens heretofore uninformed on 
these technicalities have become zool- 
ogists, botanists, readers, poets, phi- 
losophers, and, we may safely say, 
statesmen! 

Has there not been a great gain, a 
great advance? Have not the people 
come out ahead! Have they not been 
supplied with the best books—well 
printed, well bound, beautifully illus- 
trated, filled with the best reading, 
and all this, too, at a very low price? 
We think so. We do not see why 
the Immigration Societies should not 
prosper ; why people who have child- 
dren to educate should not come to a 
State so well cared for. so liberally 
supplied with school-books at such 
low rates. 

We think schools can be run six 
months easily, perhaps eight. 

We think things begin to look 
very much better. In fact, eastern 
publishers begin to crowd the col- 
umns of this journal with their state- 
ments of what they have for the 
schools. 

Let the teachers, and the school 
officers, and the people, and the par- 
ents take advantage of ‘the boom” 
and turn this gain to the best ac- 
count in the direction of better 
schools, longer terms and _ better 
teachers with better wages and have 
them promptly paid at the end of 
each month. 


Wm. Woop & Co. of New York, 
one of the best and most responsible 
book houses in the country, call at- 
tention, on the first page of this issue 
to several of their publications. 
That “Grammar of Grammars,” by 
Goold Brown, and their Physiology, 
as well as their other books, rank first 
in the country. 








J. H. Butter & Co. have gotten 
up an elegant set of reading charts, 
‘| hung on beautiful brackets, which are 
not only very convenient, but quite 
ornamental to every school room. 

Thirty charts at the very low price 
of $5 per set. See their announce- 
ment on page 16. 


_— 





G. I. Jones & Co. come literally 
to the front on the first page of this 
issue, with their announcements of a 
number of new and first-class books 
by Western authors, published in the 
West, but already extensively intro- 
duced and used and endorsed by the 
leading schools in the East. 

Don’t fail to read over carefully 
what they say, and send in your or- 
ders, 





Tae only reason D. Appleton & 
Co. stop announcing on page 16 the 


is the lack of room in our columns. 

They more than fill them fall, and 
would if they had been twice as long. 
A good showing. Read it. 








adoption of their list of school books, . 
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Recent Literature. 





ome 





FRIDTHIOF'S mgt .S Norse Romance, by 
Esaias Tegne § of Wexio. Trans- 
. lated from the Shahn o by ‘Thomas A. 
Holcomb and bee A A. Lyon Holcomb. 
Chicago: . ~ G & Co. London: 


For sale by 

Book and | A Company. 

Nearly fifty years ago, Longfellow pub- 
lished a notice of this remarkable poem, 
giving a translation of many beautiful pas- 
sages into English verse, equally excel- 
lent. This made our American public 
well acquainted with the main features of 
the poem—its exquisite naivete, its great 
variety of metres, and its atmosphere of 
semi-antique heroism. Since that time we 
have had, only quite recently though, a 
number of English versions, but no one of 
them ‘equal, to Longfellow’s in faithful- 
ness to the spirit and native tone of the 
original. It has been well said that Long- 
fellow transplants when he translates. 
Other translators are like those who give 
us dried herbs, while Longfellow brings 
us the living plant growing in the soil of 
our own garden. 


Of the many fine poetic gems that this 
poem contains, perhaps the greatest favor- 
ites are the cantos numbered III. Fridth- 
iof’s Inheritance ; LX. Ingeborg’s Lament; 
X. Fridthiof at Sea; XV. The Viking 
Code; XIX. Fridthiofs ‘Temptation; 
XXI. King Ring’s Drapa (dirge). 

Canto XXI., the dirge, is written in that 
famous alliterative stanza of the Old Norse 
Sagas ; here is a specimen of it : 

*‘Ring, great in riches, 
Rideth o’er Bifrost ; 
Bends with its burden, 
Bridge of the gods. 
Wide for his welcome 
Valhal it opens, 
Hands to the hero 
Heaven extends. 


** Absent is Asa-Thor, 

Active in warfare. 
Beckoned by Odin 

The beaker is brought; 

Frey the king’s graces 

With garlands of grain-ears, 

« Blossoms the bluest 

Binds Frigg therein.’’ 

The alliterative stanza, as may be seen 
in the specimen, uses the rhyme-letter 
twice in the first line and once in the sec- 
ond line—usually it is the initial letter of 
the first and last words of the first line, 
and of the first word of the second line. 

The Viking’s Code is the most bizarre 
in its effects : 

**Now he floated around on the desolate sea, like 

a prey-seeking falcon he rode, 

To the champions on board he gave justice and 
law; wilt thou hear now the sea-viking’s code? 
“*No tent upon deck, no slumber in honse; for 

a foe stands behind every door. 

But the shield must be the viking’s couch, his 
sword in hand, his tent the blue sky overhead 
‘*The hammer of victorious Thor is short, and 

the swor | of Frey but an ell in length; 

But the warrior’s steel is never too shortif he 
goes near enough to the foe.’’ 

The prose form of the Fridthiof Saga is 
given in The Viking Tales, edited by Pro- 
lessor Anderson, and is also published by 
Messrs. Griggs and Company of Chicago. 
We trust that the young scholars of our 
colleges and universities will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to study the lit- 
erature that preserves for them the noble, 
free, brave spirit of their northern ances- 
try. W. T. H. 


Tue Legislature of Wisconsin (vote of 
%5 to 1 in the House) have just passed an 
Act directing the State Superintendent to 
purchase 600 Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries to supply that number of its 
public schools, the other districts being 
— supplied under previous legisla- 


i 





In the North American Review for Feb- 
ruary the first article is by Cardinal Man- 
ning and treats of the relations of the 
Roman atho lic hurch to modern socie- 
ty. The eminent author does not under- 
take to discuss the broad question of the 
relations uf the hurch to the State in 
general—whether the one is subordinate 
to the other—but simply essays to deter- 
mine ‘‘what can be and what ought to be 
the relations between the hurch in the 
nineteenth century and the political socie- 
ty of the world in the nineteenth century.” 

Ex-Senator Howe contributes a pungent 
article entitled ““The Third Term.” 

George Augustus Sala contributes an 
entertaining article entitled ‘‘Now and 
Then in America.” 

The book notices of this number of the 
Review are from the pen of H. W. Hazel- 
tine. 

The Review is for sale by booksellers and 
newsdealers generally. 

D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New 
York. 


Tue great revival in the iron busi- 
ness has not only exhausted the stock 
on hand, but has so far outrun the 
means of supply that the United 
States has suddenly become the 
prompt customer of about all the ore 
and odds and ends of scrap iron that 
Europe has to spare. This iron is 
pouring iuto Baltimore so fast that the 
custom officials have been increased, 
and even now cannot dispose of it all, 
though they dispatch train-load after 
train-load night and day for Pittsburg 
and points further west. The duties 
on iron alone amounted to $80,000 in 
three days recently,‘and a railroad 
Official says that the receipts will 
average 1,000 tons daily for the next 
15 months, while the Baltimore Jour- 
nal of Commerce goes even higher 
and puts next year’s importations at 
500,000 tons. 








Ir we do not educate more, we 
must pay for the unwise laws enact 
ed by incompetent members of the 
Legislature. 

Three nouths schooling a year will 
not create a generation of wise men 
and women into whose hands the 
destiny of the State will soon be 
placed. Better arrange for a six 
months’ school at least, at the next 
annual meeting, and arrange also for 
securing a competent teacher to con- 
duct it. 

This can be done by levying and 
collecting money enough to pay them 
a living salary, and paying it every 
month as it ought to be paid. 


<i 
—_—~ 


Get the facts all ready; talk them 
over with the people; show how and 
why the pupils lose in nine months 
while they are out of school, nearly 
or quite all they gain while in school, 
and the voters will in most cases levy 
tax enough to continue the schools 
six months. 








Encourage pupils to tell what they 





have read. 


NEBRASK A—Official. 


——— 


S. R. Tompson, State Supt.’ 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 

When a teacher should be paid de- 
pends entirely on the terms of the 
contract, which should always include 
this item. 

Teachers may be hired by the 
month, day or year, as the board pre- 
fers and the teacher agrees. 

When the times of payment are 
not specified, monthly pay ments would 
be understood, usually. 

School boards have the same right 
to furnish text-books for use in the 
school as any other “ apparatus,” that 
is, when the district has voted a taa 
for the purchase of “apparatus” or 
“* text-books.” 

Great loss has often occurred from 
the want of suitable books in which 
to 

KEEP A RECORD 
of the district business. 

It will be found economy to furnish 
school officers with all needed helps 
for the discharge of their lawful 
duties. 

The director and moderator have 
no right to give orders on the county 
treasurer to any person but the dis- 
trict treasurer, and if they are given 
the county treasurer should not pay 
them. Itis 

NOT ILLEGAL 
for a county superintendent to engage 
in teaching, provided his work is not 
sufficient to occupy all his time. 

In all of the larger counties there 
is enough legitimate and necessary 
work to occupy the whole of a county 
superintendent’s time; but whenever 
he finds it necessary to engage in 
some other employment, teaching is 
on many accounts the most desirable. 

A superintendent who teaches part 
of the year, will be quite as likely as 
any other to keep himself in synapa- 
thy with the educational spirit of his 
county, and keep up his appreciation 
of the difficulties under which teach- 
ers labor. 


> 


A YOUNG LADY 
For some time an attendant of one of our Nor- 
mal Schools, desires a position to teach for the 
Spring and Summer. Refers to W. J. Gilbert 
and the Editor of this journal. Address 
MISS SUSIE LOGAN, 
1836 Oregon Avenue, St. Louis. 
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The Cairo Short Line. 


This line, via Du Quoin, under the able 
and careful management of Mr. Geo. W. 
Parker, not only holds its own, but gains 
constantly in its earnings, in its business, 
in its popularity—and what is more and 
better, in its mileage. 

It nowruns on through to Eldorado, 
giving another outlet in a short, direct, 
route to the South and Southeast. 

Its equipment is first-class in all re- 
spects, and its management is in the 
hands of those who believe in extending 
every possible facility to its patrons, 
which insures both success and satisfac- 





tion, 


{tended to be perpetual. 





IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. The Board of Directors have the 
power to adopt books for use in the 
schools of their district (see Sec. 1728, S. 
L., 1876), and to provide that at a time 
stated, all other books shall be discon- 
tinued. 

2. If an officer fails or refuses to perform 
a duty enjoined upon him by law, he can 
be compelled to act by a writ of manda- 
mus from a court of law. 

3. It is the practice of the courts to at- 
tach great importance to the provisions of 
written contracts. The terms of such 
contracts must be adhered to unless both 
parties otherwise agree. 

4. The Board may contract to pay a 
teacher an amount additional to compen- 
sation for personal services, and he may 
supply the services of an assistant teacher 
who must hold the certificate required by 
law. (See Sec. 1758, S. L., 1876.) 

5. A party in whose favor an appeal is 
decided has the remedy of a writ of man- 
damus from a court of law, to enforce the 
decision of appeal. 

7. A board of directors may not make 
an agreement, which for a money consid- 
eration, or other equivalent, shall be in- 
A contract of 
such kind must contain a privilege to close 
the agreement uponthe payment of asum 
fixed, and such amount remaining unpaid, 
the contract will be in force. 

Feb. 20, 1880. 





Chicago Through Line. 

There has been a steady increase ot 
travel over the ‘“‘Chicago Through Line” 
since the new arrangement was inaugur- 
ated of sending the Dlinois Central train 
via the Vandalia line from St. Louis to 
Chicago. 

“Old Honesty” himself, which is the 
short for John Bently—agent of the 
“Through Line? pulls very strongly and 
steadily and persistently too for his share 
of the business—and—he gets it—for he 
has, as he deserves, hosts of friends; he 
has a good line, through cars, first-class 
equipment, steel rails and quick time. 

The - fact is, aline, like the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad from Sioux City, lowa, across 
the State to Dubuque, and thence across 
Illinois to Chicago and lengthwise the 
State from Duluth to Cairo, with its nu- 
merous branches and feeders—with direct 
through connection also to and from St. 
Louis north and south, and from Cairo on 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, to New Orleans. 

Such a through line, with its mag- 
nificent equipment of day coaches and 
sleeping coaches and its miles and miles of 
freight, or “burden trains’—such a line 
with its connections is something of a 
magnet in and of itself, drawing traffic and 
travel—managed at the same time so eco- 
nomically and yet so liberally that it pays 
nearly if not quite all the expenses of the 
State government of Illinois. 

Such a railroad is an immeasurable ad- 
vantage to the people from New Orleans 
to St. Paul, and honest John Bentley 
never tires of telling the people about it, 
and there is no danger of their ever over- 
estimating its benefits. 

Take the “Chicago Through Line.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Malarial Prostration. 
Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
considerably, and like its effects very 
much; especially in oun 1 prosraiion, 


Benton Harpor, Micu. 
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Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be brief 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D. 5.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS, 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenent and permanent form, but 
you wiillalso get the benefit of answers to 





If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that ! 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to he]p you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
tor explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
nteresting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 


Dllinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
— Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 




















th lent db tn the Lawyers, Clergymen, Physiciany 
many other correspondents, an ccome | ded for notice in the JOURNAL, on é&sepa- . . . Editers, Bankers, Teachers, 
more familiar with the plans of the school) rete sheet of paper from that containing Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City Merchants, eStudents, 
system and the workings of the depart- | other matter. Very respectfully. Without Change of Cars. and ail who read books. 
ment , 5 : Holds more books in less space than any other B 
. R. D. Suannon, State Supt. bre sen ab & Angers 1oush--Analiesae- io 
“ The only direct route to Galena,‘ Dubuque, justable at heights desired—Each shelf is 16 inches 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, square, holding a atvet Appmees's = = ron 
- ron, itcannot w . . P 
a i hp dP ted 2 Fort Dodge and Sioux City. full oruaneeatel, raking @ handsome and novel - 
- 7 _ x0 oD . So ies ieco of f it . Sizes for ie ho 
FORM FOR ESTIMATES FOR 1880—81. X3-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping:Cars run | eee oan anes for floor hold 2, 3, or 4 tiers of 8 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and | |jooks, as desired. Send pope ae Sm list. 
To the County Clerk of Henry County, Mo. : Dubuque. ‘mde oOo ome Nee nT kdasalieeal ond a 
- . : Ba ; -eTul articles: 
Dear Sir—Please find herein an estimate of the amount of funds nec-| ™3”™*88*8e checked to all important points. DAKER, PRATT £ Co., in fi 
eee piientint sata : * tnt . Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; ‘ righex” 
essary to sustain the School in District No. 4, Township No. 41, Range} at Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union | “hovi Fernishers, and Dea'ers in everything In the fp, 
No. 24, for the period of six months, and other amounts required. Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. Book and Siationery line, eo fur re 
ee Stam 0 W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. \CADQUATTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
For Teachers I und, © o - - - bad $300 0 L ae a? F. TUCKER, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 142 & 144 Grand St, New York 
For Building Fund, — - - . - - - 400 00 M 
For Incidental Fund, - - - - - - 100 00 ma 
For Interest on Indebtedness, - - - - 50 00 
For Sinking Fund, - - - . - - 50 00 Vy 
— |THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT, 
Total, . ~ d J : “ - $900 00 
Deducting Cash on Hand, - -. . - $150 00 oO 7 
Deducting amount estimated from Public Funds, 50 00 200 00 
——— Combination Desk and Seat. admirable purpose. It is as strong, durable and 
Amount to be Jevied on taxable property of the District, - $700 00 substantial as the ‘curved folding-slat seat’ but 
° it is cheaper, and is entirely satisfactory. 
I hereby certify that at the Annual Meeting, on the first Tuesday in cet ates of Sm *ttaetintinin ate Wet 
April, 1880, it was ordered that School be held for the period of six months, Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. P) 
and that the various amounts above specified were appropriated for sustain- Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pe:- fF 
e PI I pe We 
ing and carrying on the same; that a majority vote was given to increase anus trom 15 to 29 years of age. Pulen, 
the levy to 65 cent ‘th $100 valuati fs h ded t - Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
e levy to 65 cents on the valuation, if so much was needed to raise persons from 18 to 16 years of age. Price, 


the amounts for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds; that a separate vote was 
taken for building purposes, and two-thirds of the voters in the district vo- 
ted in favor of a levy for the above amounts, and the other amounts are 
needed for valid existing indebtedness and interest on same, which are not 
restricted by the Constitution to any definite per centum, 
JOHN DOE, District Clerk. 

The Clerk will draw a line through any portion of the certificate not 

suited to the action of the meeting. 








GUERIN as a real artist stands at the 
head. 


His genius in light and shade in photo- 


TO PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


The Readers and Writers’ Economy Company 
is an organization of literary workers for the 


graphy is something marvelous. 
His pictures stand out as perfect and 


purpose of making known to each other the best 
methods of saving time and labor at the desk, 
and of supplying themselves and others with the 





Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the 


rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and answers a most 





can easily calculate the sizes of desks 


Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. Price, 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. Price, 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to9 years of age. Price, 

Baek or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
size desk. Price, 


These desks are tae plainest and cheapest in 


price ofany manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tol6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. 
ded by the 


Teachers and school officers 


h 





years of age. Floor space 3% by 2 feet. 


bas) 


of pupils between Sand 2 


distinct as a line engraving, so that his 


Is it Bconomical? 


best office and study furniture and appliances. 

Economy of time, economy of labor and econ- 
omy of money is the aim of the association. An 
agency of the company has been established at 
the Normal School 


XFIf you wish the best articles to use in the 
study .—tables, revolving book cases, book sup- 
ports, paperand —_ phiet binders, paper fas- 
teners, copying books, reading desks, book 
holders, etc., write for list of articles and pri- 
ces. Money saved, time saved, labor saved. 
Work made effective. 

ECONOMY AGENCY 
18-3 Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 


studio, at 627 Olive Street, has not only 
become famous throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, but a grand medal was awarded 
him at Paris at the World’s Exhibition in 
1878. 


Since then he has made steady and ‘rapid 
improvement in his art, until to-day he 
stands unrivalled and without a peer in 
his line, 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘ Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid mere for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the Tv 
first place—for these will last as long as the Achool house stands. 








s@-This Combination Desk and Seat, after 2 thorough trial of more 


than twelve years, has just been re-adepted f thi b Board of 
Education in StoLoois . od SELES 5 OPS TO A ‘ 
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Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ueators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of ¢wenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACE BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 





A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBROOK Liquid Slating. ’ 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand, It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


for circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamy, 
(wr reply, and send direct to 


J.B. MERw.i, 


Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE RAINDROP, 





A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
Maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find 1t 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 
The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners especially, may find it of great value asa 
means of interesting their pupils in reading 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address Tuk Rainprop, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 12-10 13-10 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 








Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars; 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars; 
C. B. & Q. Dining Cars. Meals 750 








IN LANGUAGE AND DRAWING. 





° 


‘Webb’s First Lessons in Language and Drawing :” 


















. B. Merwin, 704 Cuesrnur Srreer, St. Louis, Mo. : 


My Dear Sir:—I have reviewed and examined “‘Webb’s Fist Lessons 


the hands of any intelligent teacher, and no other should be employed to 
ach the beginners. It is tue book of books for them. In connection 
ith **Free Hand Drawing” it carries the primary pupil along in a natural 
d easy manner, with no necessity of forming incorrect manners, or read- 
g without thinking. We have so much teaching that is unnatural, that 
y book that gives the teacher such helps as this, is a Godsend. 


In an experience of thirty-eight years in the school-room, I have been 
ing to come up to a/healthy, natural style of teaching, and this is the 
t help I have yet found. Use the Reading Charts and teach by the word 
hod altogether. Very truly yours, M. W. Martin. 
Pove Biorr, Ark. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
4 J.B. MERVWIN, 


Publisher, Manufacturer and dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 





Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Webb’s First Lessons 


Please read what a teacher of twenty-eight years’ experience says of 


Langage and Drawing,” and am satisfied that it is sust THE Book to put 


For all points in 
Iowa, ebraska; 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
> Minnesota, Colerado, 
Dakota, California, 
Montana and Arizona, 


Two TrainsDaily 
FROM 


Rock Island oT LOUIS 
Le) 


bd hy Burlington 


Dubuque, Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
3$-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<©3 
g@F All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to JAME & Woop, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Monmouth 


Davenport, 





aEurYe ss! 





Prof. Geo. W. Liverpool, Towash, Hill Co., 
Texas, writes as follows: 


**The Slate Drawing Book is juet the thing 
needed by both teachers and pupils. Its 1lus- 
trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, teo, attracts and in- 
structs. I have taught the pupils in the pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. You can 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 
** Aids to School Discipline.’’ 

The rod and the strap have been banished since 
#1 introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 
er to give and pleasanter to take! .We are im 
proving. Very truly yours, 

GEO. W. LIVERPOOL.’’ 





Ayer’sSarsaparilla, 
For Purifying the Biood. 


This compound of 
, the vegetable altera- 
tives, Sarsaparilla, 
Dock, Stillingia, and 
Mandrake, with the 
Iodides of Potash and 
Iron, makes a most 
< effectual cure of a se- 
— ries of complaints that 
y «are very prevalentand 
afflicting. It purifies 
the blood, purges out 
¥ the lurking humors in 

the system, that undermine health and settle 
into troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the 
skin are the appearance on the surface of hu- 
mors that should be expe'led from the blood. 
Internal derangements are the determination of 
these same h»mors to some internal organ, or 
organs, whose action they derange, and whose 
substance they disease and destroy. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce 
disappear, such as_Ulcerations of the Liver, 
Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Erup- 
tive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Boils 
Blotches, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald 
Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and 
Head, Female Weakness, Sterility Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation and 
General Debility. With their departure health 
returns. Prepured by 

DR. J.C AYER & CO. 
Lowell, Mass., Practical and Analytical Chem- 
ists. S@rSola by all druggists and dealers in 
medicine -£% 










EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds 
706 Cheauut street. St. Louis. Mo 





The American 
Journal of Education. 
T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 


eegeaben that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 


responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 








ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





704 CHESNUTSTREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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What Every School Should Have. 


New American CHARTS. 







































These Charts are finely 
printed Sagan beautiful red 
border) in bold clear type, 
which was ali made ex- 
preaey. for the purpose. 

he matter is pleasing and 
attractive, and the illustra- 
tions are appropriate. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in 
the phonic spelling exer- 
cises of the other charts 
silent letters are indicated 
by a novel and original de- 

ce. A pair of 

HANDSOME 

Japanned Iron Brackets 
to be fastened to the wall 
or blackboard, from which 
the charts can be suspend- 
ed, will be furnished with 
each set, without extra 
charge. If preferred, cords 
may be used instead of 
brackets. (See illustra- 
tions). 

We believe that these 
Charts will impart more 
information than any, other 
series published, a’ that 
they will be wanted in 
every school. 


30 Numbers in a Set. 


26X33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnut Rollers, with 
Brackets. 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. 


OG ee a, 


2 Be ow ere 


ote 
2 A TT Kees MBG! A. NNN eee re’ 


’ ‘ . m ENE Rowe Cm Ee TS 

SoS ee 

Beeres nee: Ka NN ets WE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


& COMPANY. 


Only $5 per Set. 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS 
Excelling All Others in Beauty, Accuracy and Cheapness. 
I. Small Series. 

With or without names, on rollers. Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
A key gratis with each set. The lowest priced wal] maps published. 
Il. Large Series. 


Without names, on rollers. Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 
A key gratis with each set. 
. J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Home Endorsements 








ADAIR COUNTY: 8. S. McLaughlin, 
Co.Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government. 
ATCHISON COUNTY; E. R. Carr, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government, 
Youman's Botany, Krusi’s Drawing. 
BARRY COUNTY: W. ‘T. McClure, Co. 
Com’r; Quackenbos’s Histories. 
BARTON COUNTY: -A. J. Wray, Co. 
Com’r; Mudel Copy Book, Krusi’s w- 
ing: Serre Comp’n and Rhetoric. 
BENTON COUNTY: J. R. Jones, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Webster’s 
Speller, Quackenbos’s Arithmetic, Cor- 
nell’s Geographies, Quackenbos’s Gram- 
mar, Model Copy Book and Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology. 
BOLLINGER COUNTY: J. G. Finney, 
Co. Com’r; Youman’s Botany, Webster’s 
Speller. 
BUCHANAN COUNTY: J. P. Boyle, 
Co. Com’r;Shannon’s Civil Government. 
BUTLER COUNTY: J. M. Whitehurst, 
Co.Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government. 
CARROLL COUNTY: J. C. Anderson, 
Co, Com’r; pers Readers. 
CASS COUNTY; J. J. Barry, Co. Com’r; 
Model Copy Books. 
CAMDEN COUNTY: N. F. Knight, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government. 
CARTER COUNTY: J. 8. Coleman, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s C'vil Government. 
CEDAR COUNTY: W. R. Brown, Co. 
Com’r3Cornell’s’ 
bos’s Histories, “ 
man’s Chemistry, Youman’s Botany, 
uackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
uackenbos’s See 
RISTIAN COUNTY: J. P. Collier, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Webster’s 


Speller. 

CLAY COUNTY: Geo.Hughes,Co. Com’r; 
A ‘Tere Reader,Cornell’s Geography. 

COLE COUNTY: E. B.Young, Co. Com’r; 
Harkness’ Latin Series. 

COOPER COUNTY: S. W. Crossley, Co. 
Com’r; Model | Book, Quackenbos’s 
Composition and Rhetoric. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY: D. 8. Grace, Co. 
Com’r. Cornell’s Geographies, Quacken- 
bos’s Histories, Model Copy Books, 
Krusi’s Drawing. Quackenbos’s Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric. 

DADE COUNTY: J. W. Matthias, Co. 

- Com’r; Coruell’s i a Quacken- 
bos’s Histories, ouman’s Botany. 
Quackenbos’ Composition and Rhetoric. 

DAVIESS COUNTY: A. P. Shour, Co. 
Com’r; Quackenbos’s Histories, Shan- 
non’s Civil Government. 

DENT COUNTY: J.C. Jadwin, Co.Com’r; 
Model Copy Books, Quackenbos’s His- 
tory, Cornell’s Geographies, Quacken- 
bos’s Grammar. 

DUNKLIN COUNTY: J. M. Fisher, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Cornell’s 


Cc 





rey 
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J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Sie: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
e#chool rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. Th: 


Size 4. 


Size 3. Size. Desk, Sizel. 2 Back Seat, Size 1, to 


start the rows witb. 


** New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan 
tial and beautiful, but by their peuliar onstruction secure perfet ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop 
ment of the young. These considerations commend this desk to all who ontemplate seating School 
Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 





















Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gongenginey, Quackenbos’s Histories, 

| Model Copy Books, Webster's Speller. 

| FRANKLIN COUNTY: Otto Brauer, Co. 

| Com’r; Webster's Speller, Civil Gov't. 

| GASCGNADE COUNTY: A. Labhardt, 
Co. Com’r; Quackenbos’s Philosophy. 

GENTRY COUNTY: Geo. Pomroy, Co. 
Com’r; Quackenbos’s-Grammar, Model 
Copy Book, Shannon’s Civil Govern- 

| ment, Quackenbos’s Philosophy. 

|GRUNDY COUNTY: ‘TT. B. Pratt, Co. 
Com’r; Quackenbos’s Composition and 
Rhetoric, Shannon’s Civil Government. 

HENRY COUNTY: P. A. Parks, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Model Copy 

| Books, Shannon’s Civil Government. 

| HOLT COUNTY: Jno. Andersen; Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil’Government. 

HOWARD COUNTY: Thos. Owings, Co. 
Com’r, Shannon's Civil Government. 

[IRON COUNTY: N. C. Griffith, Co.Com’r; 
Shannon’s Civil Government, Cornell’s 
Geographies. 

JACKSON COUNTY: D. I. Caldwell, Co. 
Com’r; Ap letons’ Readers, Model Copy 
Books, Webster's Speller. 

JASPER COUNTY: 8. A. Underwood, 
Co, Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Quack- 
enbos's Arithmetic, Cornell’s Geogra- 
phies, Quackenbos’s Histories, Quacken- 
bos’s Grammar, Model Copy Books, 
Shannon’s Ciyil Government. 

JEFFEBSON COUNTY: W. N. Clingan, 
Co. Com’r; Cornell’s Geoprghy é 

JOHNSON COUNTY: J. W. McGiven,Co 
Com’r; ppoees. Model Copy Books. 

KNOX COUNTY: W. N. Doyle,Co.Com’r; 
Cornell’s Geo 


hies 
LAWRENCE 


D. APPLETON & C€0.8 
ADO 


PTED FOR USE IN MISSOURI. 
The following is the list of our books adopted by the different County Text Book 
Conventions on January 6, 1880, as certified by the County Commissioners: 


COUNTY: W. TT. King, Co. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


LACLEDE COUNTY: T. 8. Wood, Co. 
Com’r; Model Copy Book, Shannon’s 
Civil Government. 
LINCOLN County: T. B.Dyer, Co. Com’r; 
Modei Book. Wi ‘3 Speller. 
LIVINGS COUNTY: C. R. J. Mclo- 
turff.Co. Com’r;Quackenbos’s Histories. 
McDONALD COUNTY: J. R. Shelley, 
Co. Com’r; Appletons* Readers, Model 
Copy Rooks, Shannon’s Civil Goveru- 
ment, ‘ebster's § 1 
MADISC Y COUNTY: D. W. O'Bannon, 
Co. Con’r; Webater’s Speller. 


MARION COUNTY: J. ee 
Py 


Com’r; Appletons’ Reader, M 
Book 


MILLER JOUNTY: J. M. Baker, Co. 
Com’r; ‘‘uackenbos’s Histories, Web- 
ster’s Sp: ‘er. 

MARIES \ DUNTY: R. A. Daniels, Co. 
Com’r; + mene Philosophy Quack- 
enbos’s Composition and Rhetoric, Web- 
ster’s Speller. 

MONITEAU COUNTY: I. M. Hardy, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Quacken- 
bos’s Grammar, Model Copy Books, 
Webster’s Speller. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY: D.W.Graves, 
Co.Com’r;A ppletons’ Readers, Webster's 
pa. Language Lessons, Model Copy 

ooks. 


NEW M JRID COUNTY: A, Mitchell, 


hies, Q om, Co, Corh'r; Appletons Readers,Quacken- 
uy y. Youpeaeaibesrin nahatatilieaeses 


Model Copy Books, Youmans’ Chemic- 
ry, Quackenbos’s Composition and 
Rhetoric, Huxley and Youmans’ Physi- 
ology. Harkness’ Latin Series, Quacken- 
weggir 2 ns. 
OSAGE COUNTY: J. K. Kidd,Co. Com’r; 
Cornell’s Geogra hies, Quackenbos’s 
History, Krusi’s Drawing, Youmans’ 
Botany, Quackenbos’s Composition and 
Rhetoric. 
PEMISCOT COUNTY: G. W. Carleton, 
Co.Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government, 
Webster’s Speller. 
PETTIS COUNTY: J. S, Van Patten, Co. 
Com’r; Appietons’ Readers, Cornell’s 
Geographies, Quackenbos’s History, 
uackenbos’s Grammar, Model Copy 
ooks, Shannon’s Civil Government. 
PLATTE COUNTY: W. A. Bowen, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government, 
Model Copy Books. 
POLK COUNTY: J. T. Wigfield, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Webster's 
Speller, Corneli’s Geographies, Shan- 
non’s Civil Government, Krusi’s Draw- 
ing, Model Copy Books. 
P AM COUNTY: Joe: Mills, Co. 
Com’r; Quackenbos’s Language Lessons, 
uackenbos’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
uackenbos’s Philosophy, Huxley and 
ouman’s Botany, and Harkness Latin. 
RALLS COUNTY: W. Christian, Co. 
Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, ~ ergeans 
bos’s History and Grammar, Webster's 
Speller, Model Copy Books, Shannon's 
Civil Government, Language Lessons, 
uackenbos’s Philoso bs 
NOLDS COUNTY: I. M. Laws, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government. 
SCHUYLER COUNTY: C. C. Fogle, Co. 
Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government 


Huxley and Youman’s Philosophy, 
Quackenbos’s Language ns. 
SCOTT COUNTrY: J. H. Moore, Co. 


Com’r; Appletons’ Readers, Webster's 
Sp: lier, Cornell’s Geography, Quacker- 
bos’s History, Quackenbos’s Grammar, 
Model Copy Book, Shannon’s Civil Gov- 
ernment. Youman’s Botany. 

St. GENEVEIVE COURTY: C.'C. Kerla 

n, Co. Com'r; Shannon's Civil Gov't. 

STODDARD COUNTY: D. C. Flynn, co. 
com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government, 
Webster’s Speller. 

STONE COUNTY: R. R. Hendrix, Co. 
Com’r;5A ppletons’ Readers, Model Copy 
Books, Quackenbos’s History. 

TEXAS COUNTY: W. C. Jadwin, Co. 
Com’r; Webster’s Speller,Cornell’s Geog: 
raphy, Model Copy Book, Quackenbos’s 
Philosophy, Harkness’ Latina Series, 
Krusi’s Drawing. 

WARREN COUNTY: Virgil A. Hughes, 

Co. Com’r; Quackenbos’s Composition 

and Rhetoric, Webster’s Speller. ‘ 

WASHINGTON COUNTY: W.4. Stuart, 

Co. Com’r; Quackenbos’s Histories and 

Grammars. Shannon's Civil Govern’t. 

WAYNE COUNTY: J. F. Rhodes, (0 











Com’r; Shannon’s Civil Government. 


A‘kiress D. Appleton & C0,.N. Y, or 











Com’r; Quackenbos’s. History, Shai 
non’s Civil Government. 


ode, 704 Chesuat Stet, tai) 














